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This new sound motion picture will help your 
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students understand electricity 


Never before has a knowledge of electricity been so 
important to every American. 


It is doing hundreds of new and important jobs in 
new ways, for the armed forces and civilians. It is 
serving us on land and sea and in the air, in homes 
and factories and on farms. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women and boys and girls are studying 
it, to help them do their jobs better, to prepare them 
for army or navy or industry. 

They all want—and need—more than simple 
instruction on common uses of electricity. They 
want to know the fundamental facts on which these 
uses are based—the theory and principles, as well as 
the practical applications. 

Then, when the occasion arises, they can apply 
this knowledge to new situations—they can figure 
things out for themselves. The most practical knowl- 
edge they can get isa sound understanding of theory. 

That is what this film gives them. 

The basic facts are all there, told in words and 
animated drawings, with a clarity and effectiveness 
that cannot be achieved except through this motion 
picture technique. 

“What is Electricity” is available on both 16 mm 
and 35 mm film. It is loaned free to schools or prints 
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“What is Electricity” makes extensive use of animated 
drawings. By this method relatively complex phenomena 
can be expressed clearly. At the same time the motion 
itself holds student interest to a degree that would be 
impossible with a static diagram. 


can be purchased at small cost if you wish to add it 
to your permanent film library. 

Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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LATIN-AMERICA 


INFORMATION, PLEASE . . 


. ABOUT LATIN-AMERICA 


Henrietta Tessin Baade, Teacher, Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo Junior High School, 
Vallejo, Solano County, Allan F. Locke, Principal 


W HEN the 7th and 8th grades 


of the Vallejo Junior High School 
staged a Pan-American quiz program 
on Pan-American Day, the students 
and faculty discovered with delight 
that the savants of Information, 
Please, and the lisping prodigies of the 
Quiz Kids are not the only perform- 
ers capable of delighting their audi- 
ence with quick, accurate answers and 
keen wit. 


Twenty-four student elected quiz 
kids showed their surprisingly inti- 
mate knowledge of our neighbor re- 
publics —and a really academic ex- 
amination became a thrill-packed, ex- 
citing program for the entire audience. 


Vallejo Junior High School is a 
double-session school due to over- 
crowded conditions. The entire stu- 
dent-body cannot convene in the audi- 
torium at one time due to lack of 
space. Hence, each session must have 
its own separate assembly programs. 
On Pan-American Day, instead of 
presenting the same program to both 
groups, the older students of the 
morning session staged a forum dis- 
cussion on political events, while the 
afternoon session decided upon a quiz 
program; both programs were first 
attempts, easily staged and highly 
successful. 

When the Pan-American quiz pro- 
gram was announced, each homeroom 
of the afternoon school was asked to 
elect a representative to appear on the 
program. Much rivalry and enthusi- 
asm resulted. Many homerooms care- 
fully trained their representative by 
bringing in questions to the home- 
room for many days preceding the 
program. Our noted a 
frantic demand for all Latin-American 
books; reference books and encyclo 
pedias were in constant use. 


librarian 


When the fatal day arrived, con- 
centrating students, scrawled notes in 
hand, mumbling and comparing facts, 


wearing large placards denoting their 
homeroom, filed to their places on 
the stage. 


The narrator, the teacher in charge 
of the program, opened the program 
by explaining the rules and then pro- 
ceeded with the questions; two or 
three students were at the microphone 
at all times to be ready for their ques- 
tion. A large map of the Western 
Hemisphere was on the stage for use 
in locating places. 


One student at a blackboard in the 
centerback of the stage, wrote down 
the names of places and people as they 
were stated in the original question so 
that the audience could see the name 
written down and perhaps remember 
the facts more easily. 


From every standpoint the program 
proved a successful venture — it was 
highly informative, it was competitive 
and exciting, and it was extremely 
interesting. Perhaps other teachers 
may be able to make use of our now 
historic Pan-American quiz program. 


50 Questions for the Program 


How many nations are there in the Pan- 
American Union? (21) 


What is Pan-American Union? (An or- 
ganization of the 21 nations of the Western 


Hemisphere, working for common goals 
and aims.) 


Where are the headquarters of Pan- 
American Union? (Washington, D. C.) 

What is the name of the range of moun- 
tains running down the Western side of 
South America? (Andes) 


Name three large rivers of South Amer- 
ica. (Amazon, La Plata, Orinoco, Magda- 
lena, San Francisco, Parana, etc.) 


Had anyone ever attempted to build a 
canal in Panama before 1900? 
(Yes, the French) 


Who was the real founder of Pan-Amer- 
ican Union? (Simon Bolivar) 


When were the first foundations laid for 
Pan-American Union? (1826) 


From what South American nation do 
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the world’s loveliest emeralds come? 


(Colombia) 

Go to the map and locate the regions 
where the Aztecs, Mayans, and Incas lived. 
(Mexico, Yucatan, and Peru, respectively.) 

Where did Montezuma rule? (Mexico) 

Who was the great Indian President of 
Mexico? (Juarez) 

What land did Cortez conquer? (Mex- 
ico) 

What land did Pizarro conquer (Peru) 

What land did Almagro conquer? 
(Chile) 

Who was the great leader of Chile who 
led that nation to independence? (Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins) 

Where is the island from which we get 
most of the asphalt to pave our streets? 
(Trinidad, off the coast of Venezuela) 

What is the name of the large lake, lo- 
cated high up in the Andes? (Lake Titi- 
caca) 

What two Latin-American nations have 
no sea-coast? (Bolivia and Paraguay) 

The capital of what South American na- 
tion is on the equator? (Quito, Ecuador) 

What is the largest city in South Amer: 
ica? (Buenos Aires) 

Identify four of the following words: 
serape, mantilla, fandago, siesta, gaucho, 
chicle. 

There has long been a suggestion to 
build a second canal through Central 
America. What is the name of the country 
through which this canal 
(Nicaragua) 

The pianist will play three pieces on the 
piano. You must identify two of them. 
(Brazil, Estralita, Brazilian National An- 
them . . . or others) 

There is a prominent government official 
in Washington who speaks Spanish and has 
just finished another tour of Latin-America. 
What is his name? (Vice-President Henry 
Wallace) 

Mexico City has one of the world’s larg- 
est outdoor theaters It was named after 
what famous American? (Lindbergh) 

What land did Ponce de Leon once ex- 
plore? (Florida) 

What is a lama? (The small beast of bur- 
den of the Andes) 

Who is Xavier Cugat? (Famous Latin 
American band leader) 

What is a chinchilla? (Small fur-bearing 
animal of the Andes) 


Where is the Island of Marajo? (In the 
mouth of the Amazon river) 


would pass? 


Where does carnauba wax come from 
and what is it used for? (Brazil — used for 
floor wax and furniture polish) 

What is Macchu Picchu? (Famous sacred 
Incan city high in the Andes) 

Where is Petropolis and why is it fa: 
mous? (Located in the mountains behind 
Rio de Janerio; founded by Pedro II of 
Brazil; famous resort city) 

Who is the famous South American 
sculptress living in Washington, D. C.? 
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(Senhora Maria Martina, wife of the Bra- 
zilan Ambassador) 


What type of native Brazilian costume 
has Carmen Miranda made famous? (Baiano 
or Bahian, from city of Bahia on the coast 


of Brazil) 

Where are Panama hats made? 
ador) 

What important 
from Bolivia? (Tin) 

Who was the famous King of Haiti? 
(Henry Christophe) 

Where is the Gulf of Guayaquil and 
why is it important? (On coast of Ecuador; 
highly strategic military area; heavily for- 
tified) 

Where is Tierra del Fuego? (Southern- 
most part of South America; belongs to 
Chile) 

What two South American nations have 
erected a statue of Christ to symbolize their 
friendship? (Argentina and Chile) 

Name three products used in our daily 
diet which have been curtailed due to the 
war. (Coffee, cocoa, sugar, chicle, tapioca, 
etc.) 

Who is the President of 
great admirer of President 
(Getulio Vargas) 


(Ecu- 


metal do we obtain 


Brazil and a 
Roosevelt? 


Who is the man in Washington at the 
head of Inter-American cooperation and 


friendship? (Nelson Rockefeller) 


Trace the route of the 
Highway on the map. 


Pan-American 


What small insect is a great menace and 
terror of the Amazon jungle? (Ants) 


Locate the Galapagos Islands and tell 
why they are important. (Off the coast of 
Ecuador; highly strategic in the defense of 
the Panama Canal) 

Who was the chief engineer of 
Panama Canal? (Goethals) 


What Hollywood director has made the 
most popular pictures yet sent to Latin- 
America? (Walt Disney) 

Many other questions were asked dealing 
with the geography of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and merely involved the students 
locating the stated places on the map, the 
capitals of each of the Latin-American 
nations, well known regions and areas, riv- 
ers, product zones, and airplane routes. 
These questions can be adjusted to the 
length of the program. 


the 


Dr. Will French, after teaching in the 
summer session of Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, is again on leave-of- 
absence for the academic year to serve as 
deputy superintendent of schools at Long 
Beach. He takes the place for the year, as 
he did last year. of Dr. Kenneth E. Ober- 


holtzer, who is on military leave-of-absence. 


PAN-AMERICAN CLUBS 


CHILEAN MINISTER OF EDUCATION RECOMMENDS ORGANIZATION OF 
PAN-AMERICAN CLUBS IN ALL SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF CHILE 


A COPY of the Pan-American 
Day message of Minister of Education 
Benjamin Claro Velasco to the stu- 
dents of Chile was received by the 
Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations of the U. S. Office 


of Education. 


The message gave a brief summary 
of the two philosophies which are 
fighting to the death in the present 
world war; pays tribute to liberty as 
the most precious possession of man- 
kind; calls on each student to prepare 
himself to be a soldier for the defense 
of democracy; and, after quoting 
Agustin Nieto, Colombian Ambassa- 
dor to Chile, and Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace on hemispheric 
solidarity, makes the following 12 rec- 
ommendations to the students of Chile 


to promote inter-American good 
neighborliness: 


1. To read and meditate on the life and 
works of the men who, in each country, 
have done major work to promote contin- 
ental unity. 


2. To celebrate the national holiday of 
each American country, singing their na- 
tional hymns and paying respect to their 
flags. 

3. To make great effort to understand 
the soul of the different peoples by means 
of these three effective forms of friendly 
approach; music, folk-dances and folk-lore. 


4. To study the history and geography 
of each country, with special reference to 
the great routes of international commerce: 
to the unifying acts with which the Amer- 
ican peoples have responded in the past to 
foreign aggression; and to the work of ex- 
officio ambassadors such as Andres Bello, 
Domingo Sarmiento, Eugenio Maria Hostos, 
and others. 


5. To read daily in the press news of the 
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ATTENTION MEN 


Members of the 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Telephone RAndolph 406! 


Ww 


If you are interested in part-time sales work, 
during the school year just starting, write or 
phone to Chas. P. Morse, care of: 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
500 Paul Avenue 


California 




















































FATHER HUBBARD 


Educational Films 
Universiry OF SANTA CLARA 
Fine educational films for classroom 
use are now available through Univer- 

sity of Santa Clara. Films covering 


All Parts of the World 


All films are 16mm (Sound only) and 
may be rented for one day or more. 
Special rates for longer periods. 


New Catalog will be sent on request 


University of Santa Clara 


Santa CLARA CALIFORNIA 





Easier Way to Teach 
Writing Position 
New “Picture-Query” Plan 
adds new punch to any 
handwriting program. 35 
Photos of Boys and Girls 

with over 200 Queries. 
Special offer to Teachers 


New complete ‘“Picture- 
Query” Plan by Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman, postpaid for 
only $1.50. 


ZANER-BLOSER CO. 


Dept. S Columbus, Ohio 








Serviee Bureau 


Sponsored by the 

Modern language Association of 

Northern and Central California 
Bibliographies of material for teachers of 
Spanish, French, Italian. 
Particulars on request to 

MISS MARY ELEANOR PETERS 

145 Fifteenth Avenue, San Mateo, California 


@ Add to the joy of your trip te 
Los Angeles, the thrill of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous “Supper Club of the Stars,’ 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 


luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
“Nite Club in the Afternoon." 


mn 


1500 Rooms @ Aut With Batus 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 
@® THE BILTMORE @ 


















The Modern Language 








peoples of America so as to be ready to 
send some form of material or spiritual help 
to students whenever any catastrophe be- 
falls them. 


6. To inform yourselves of the work of 
governmental and private agencies, such as 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, the Pan- 
American Union, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the cultural cooperation agencies and 
the Red Cross, which work for better 
understanding among the peoples of the 
continent. 

7. To make a list of the obstacles which 
make the union of the American peoples 
difficult and study ways of overcoming 
these obstacles. 

8. To organize in every school a Pan 
American club, for the purpose of becom- 
ing better acquainted with the students of 
the other American republics and, particu- 
larly, to make more pleasant the life of the 
foreigners who are studying in the country. 


9. To exchange a letter, at least once a 
year with some student in each one of the 
other American republics. 


10. To make exchanges of student ‘pub- 
lications, stamps, pictures, posters, maps, 
photographs, books and pamphlets with 
other young people of the Americas. 


11. To make a scrap-book with pictures 
and clippings showing the contributions 
that each one of the peoples has made to 


the cultural and material progress of 


America. 


12. To keep permanently in sight, close 
by a flag of the fatherland, a map of the 
Americas so that the inspiration of your 
lives will come from the association of these 
two lofty symbols.” 


The Ministers goes on to say: “The 
above suggestions are only bare out- 
lines of a plan for getting the people 
of the Americas closer together 
through the most effective means pos- 
sible— you young people. It is up 
to you to give life to these plans, 
imbuing them with your zeal. Yours 
is the task of giving stable form to 
the spiritual unity of America. Once 
this spiritual unity is effected, it will 
not be difficult for us to come to an 
economic understanding and to arrive, 
finally, at the supreme aspiration, 
political unity.” 


United Air Lines announces the appoint- 
ment of Harry A. Sullivan as assistant di- 
rector of school and college service in 
charge of airline educational activities in 
the Bay Area. 


Based in San Francisco, he acts as edu- 
cational consultant for United in this dis- 
trict, giving information and guidance on 





the establishment and direction of aviation 
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programs in the various school systems. 


Sullivan attended De Paul University and 
graduated from the University of Chicago 
in 1928; subsequently, he took graduate 
work at University of California and USC. 
He spent the last ten years in field work 
and educational production for The Mac- 
millan Company; prior to that he taught in 
high schools at Chicago and Memphis. 


A Guide te Canada 


Biicsen. Member of the British 
Commonwealth and Good Neighbor 
of the United States, by Frederick 
George Marcham, Goldwin Smith 
Professor of English History in Cor- 
nell University, is the initial pamphlet 
in the Cornell University Curriculum 
Series in World History, 80 pages, 
price 40c, address Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York. 


This excellent and timely bulletin in- 
cludes: 1. an interpretative analysis, 2. 4 
brief, annotated bibliography, 3. study and 
discussion questions, and 4. activities for 
pupils. 

The analysis is written primarily for 
high-school teachers and suggests lines of 
emphasis which they may want to develop 
in their courses. 


Health for Victory 


Ree Club Meal- 
Planning Guide, an illustrated bulle- 
tin of 72 pages, with many charts and 
tables, is prepared by Home Econom- 
ics Institute of Westinghouse Electric 
€? Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Issued monthly, it provides up-to 
date practical information on al! 
phases of meal-planning, with many 
recipes and specific instructions; single 
copy, 15c. Groups may purchase 
quantity lots for less, for. distribution 
to their members. 


For further details address A. B. 
Murphy, supervisor, electric appliance 
division, Westinghouse, 1355 Market 
Street, San Francisco, 3. 
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Help your Students Keep Fit. Send for 
FREE Material especially created to foster Better DENTAL HEALTH for 
Health and Good Grooming on the Home Front! ELEMENTARY GRADES 


HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES 


wo BEFORE has America been so conscious of the 
SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


need for physical fitness. Never before has there been 

such a great emphasis on programs which bring home the 

importance of dental health and careful grooming to the PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
nation’s well-being and morale. 

From primary grades to college classes, thousands of in- 

structors now realize the need for such educational work 

in building a stronger, healthier America—ready to carry 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 


Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 


on wartime tasks and to help win Victory. Hygiene 

Our free educational material on dental health and per- Commercial Subjects 
sonal care will help you plan interesting, effective pro- Vocational Guidance 
grams. If you teach any of the groups listed (right), send 
for our free colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets and Cees SSUCREIES tor 
student material—all thoroughly tested and used success- HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





fully in thousands of classrooms today. 


Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 943, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (forenygrede) 6... PERSONAL GROOMING OoonSiiccey” cnc 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart... --(]  “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart O 


(Special editions —for elementary —for bigh school) _ 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates... = eet Things Count 
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: | (For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 0] 
| Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful Grooming for the Job wall charts 0 
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; : MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 
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A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS 


John F. Brady, President of California Teachers Association 


te teachers of California have 
a right to be proud of the part they 
have played in the war effort to date. 
Tens of thousands of boys and girls 
have been prepared in the classrooms 
to assume vital places in the ermed 
services and in industry; thousands of 
men and women have cleared through 
the vocational and national defense 
classes of California’s public schools 
to provide skilled helpers in the ship- 
yards and factories; thousands more 
of students have been marshalled and 
supervised to help in the seasonal 
work on farms and in processing 
plants; countless hours of volunteer 
services in rationing and kindred war 
activities have taxed the energies of 
the teachers, to say nothing of the 
supervising and managing of the 
many drives and the sales of war 
stamps and bonds in our schools. 


A Great Crisis 


It goes without saying, therefore, 
that the war has brought to teachers 
unprecedented responsibilities and un- 
precedented opportunities, and the 
new school year, just now opening, 
will confront us with incentives no 
less urgent, and will, in fact, require 
that our every thought must focus on 
the winning of the war and prepar- 
ing intelligently for the peace to fol- 
low. The right of way still must be 
accorded to those things which are 
directly serving the war effort, but 
at the same time teachers must align 
themselves with those thoughtful folks 
who will be seeking to condition the 
manner the transition is 
made from war to peace. We must 
not, for one moment, lose sight of the 
fact that this great period through 
which we are privileged to guide 
America’s youth is possibly the most 
tremendously important period of all 
time and we are just now at the cross- 


in which 





roads of one of the great crises in 
human history. We must be aware 
that the whole past of recorded his- 
tory has prepared us for this moment 
and that the future of mankind will 
be profoundly influenced by the man- 
ner in which we use our victory. 


We have entered what General 
Eisenhower characterizes as the fourth 
stage of the war, namely “the fierce 
stage”, and while many 
hard and terrifying campaigns lie 


offensive 


ahead for our armies and those of our 
allies, we can now sense victory — 
and 


complete all-inclusive military 


John F. Brady, President of California 
Teachers Association; Chief Deputy Su- 
perintendent, San Francisco Public Schools 





victory. But too much should not be 
read into this conclusion that the war 
may come to a sooner termination 
than we had reason to expect a year 
ago. There are circumstances that 
can conceivably reverse this happy 


prospect. Germany was as near vic’ 
tory in 1940 as the United Nations 
are today, and we must make sure 
that over-confidence or false optimism 
does not cheat us as it cheated the 
Axis then. 


Just and Enduring Peace 


If it can be said that a civilization 
discovers its real self when menaced 
by death, then we can confidently 
hope and pray that the travail 
through which the world has passed 
and is now passing because of this 
most terrible of all wars, will make it 
possible for us to emerge a stronger 
and more purposeful democracy than 
we were when it began, and that the 
great leaders of the Allied cause will 
be rendered capable of planning and 
instituting among the nations of the 
earth a just and an enduring peace. 


Au of our energies must be en- 
gaged from now until the time that 
peace has been established to work 
for this end, for, as has been stated 
in the document of the Educational 
Policies Commission on Education 
and the People’s Peace, “the Ameri: 
can people have to learn to under: 
stand that the real goal of this war, 
and the only goal worthy of its sac’ 
rifices, is the establishment of a just 
peace * * *, For as surely as the 
earth turns, force and violence shall 
be the law; and wars of cataclysmic 
destruction shall be the penalty; and 
blood and tears shall be the inheri’ 
tance of that people who neglects to 
learn and to teach that the earth has 
grown smaller, that all men on it are 
fundamentally alike, that no human 
being need now lack food or shelter, 
and that science has made it neces’ 
sary for men to live at peace if they 
want to live at all.” 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


Roy W. Cloud 


Pp RACTICALLY all of the schools 
of the state will be open at approxi- 
mately the time this September issue 
of Sierra Educational News is pub- 
lished. Some districts will be unable 
to resume school work because of the 
teacher shortage. However, the Cali- 
fornia salary schedule, while not 
nearly as favorable as it should be, is 
attractive enough to teachers so that 
most of the schools will be in session 
this school year. At that, California 
is more fortunate than some of her 
sister states, which face the new school 
year with many additional teachers 


needed. 


Following closely upon the close of 
school last term, the Delegate Assem- 
bly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation convened June 26 to 29 in 
Indianapolis. The meeting was two 
days shorter than in other years. 
There were no general sessions and, 
as the membership was confined to 
delegates, there were about 1400 in 
attendance instead of the 10,000 to 
12,000 teachers who usually are pres- 
ent at the big NEA meeting. Sunday 
and Monday of the convention were 
excessively hot. All records of In- 
dianapolis were broken. 


California was represented by more 
than 100 of its teachers. As has been 
the case for many years past, Califor- 


| nia had the largest delegation of any 


of the states. Mrs. Louise Beyer 


Gridley of Berkeley, NEA Director 


for California, was in charge of the 
delegation and conducted the Califor- 
nia meeting held on Monday morn- 
ing, June 28. The regular California 
Breakfast was eliminated and the Cali- 
fornia Special Train was omitted in 
conformity with federal regulations. 


Dr. Leonard L. Bowman of Santa 
Barbara was reelected a member of 
the executive board of the NEA. 


Miss Helen Holt of Alameda, who 
made such an admirable record for 
two terms as president of National 
League of Teachers Associations, was 
not a candidate for reelection. Al- 
though urged to seek one of the NEA 
offices, she decided that she could not 
give further time to the arduous 
duties of the various positions. Miss 
Holt was in charge of League College 
which met immediately following the 
adjournment of NEA, at University 
of Indiana at Bloomington. California 
teachers in attendance report that the 
College this year attained a new high 
record for attendance and interest. 


The NEA directors and executive 
committee have selected Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, as the place of meeting 
of the 1944 Delegate Assembly. 


There have been a number of major 
changes in school administration to be 
noted for this school year: 

As stated in the June issue of this mag- 
azine, Dr. Curtis E. Warren, superintendent 
of schools of Santa Barbara, is now super- 
intendent of San Francisco city schools. A 
successor has not yet been appointed to take 








Dr. Warren's place in Santa Barbara, but 
Eldon Ford, who has been deputy super- 
intendent there for a number of years, is 
acting superintendent. 


Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, for several years 
past, assistant superintendent of Public In- 
struction and chief of division of secondary 
education, has been selected by the govern- 
ing board of the Modesto school district to 
serve as its superintendent. Dr. Douglass 
follows John H. Bradley who faithfully 
served Modesto as superintendent for a 
long period of time. Mr. Bradley has re- 
tired from educational work and is engaged 
in the furniture business at Orange where 
he purchased a large store. 


Aubrey A. Douglass 


Dr. Douglass has a fine reputation as an 
educator in California. He was for a num- 
ber of years head of the department of 
education at Pomona College. He secured 
a leave-of-absence from his work there at 
the request of Dr. Vierling Kersey to fol- 
low Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi as commissioner 
of secondary education. Shortly after Dr. 
Kersey became the superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles City, Dr. Douglass 
returned to Pomona but on the earnest 
solicitation of Dr. Walter F. Dexter, the 
present state superintendent, he resigned 
from his position at Pomona and has 
efficiently and successfully filled the state 
office. This change of position is indeed 
a loss to the state, as Dr. Douglass has been 
an inspirational counsellor who has given 
the schools of California real leadership. 

He is succeeded by his assistant, Frank 
B. Lindsay, who has a fine understanding 
of secondary problems. His last position, 
before going into state work, was in the 
San Bernardino junior college. During his 
years in the state employ, Mr. Lindsay has 
made many friends. We bespeak for him 
a successful experience as chief of the divi- 
sion of secondary education. 

J. Warren Ayer, who resigned from the 
superintendency of the Eureka schools, has 
been succeeded by Harold Wilson Adams 


of Silverton, Oregon. Mr. Adams comes 
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to California with a fine record of experi- 
ence. Before assuming his work as super- 
intendent of schools of Silverton, he served 
1930-38 as principal of the Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, high school. He was principal, Pay- 
ette, Idaho, high school, and superintendent 
of schools of Elk River, Idaho. He is a 
past president of Oregon State Teachers 
Association and for several summers was a 
staff member of Oregon State College 
summer school. Superintendent Ayer has 
gone to Ohio where he plans to spend sev- 
eral months at his old family home. 


Another change is in the Chabot Terrace 
District, Solano County, one of the fastest- 
growing parts of California. Very few other 
sections of the state have increased in size 
so rapidly as this district has. Fred Goodell, 
formerly of Ione and Stockton, was super- 
intendent at Chabot and had been offered 
by Vallejo Superintendent John Alltucker 
the position of deputy sueprintendent of 
schools of Vallejo, into which the Chabot 
Terrace district had been incorporated. 
However, before assuming the position, Mr. 
Goodell received his commission as a lieu- 
tenant, senior grade, in the United States 
Navy and has gone East to 
country. 


serve his 


Among educational changes outside of 
California of interest to people of this state 
is the election of Dr. Einar W. Jacobsen, 
formerly city superintendent of schools of 
Oakland and more recently dean of the 
school of education at Pittsburgh, as the 
president of University of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. His election to this important posi- 
tion came as a surprise to him, as he had 
been giving very splendid service and had 
found a real place for himself at Pittsburgh. 
University of Louisville is one of the finest 
of the small universities of the South, well 
endowed and with a good enrollment. Dr. 
Jacobsen has a wonderful opportunity of 
rendering an outstanding service for educa- 
tion in the South. He entered upon his new 
duties July 1. 


A. request of National Education 
Association, three conferences were 
held in California on Saturday, Au- 
gust 14, Monday, August 16, and 
Tuesday, August 17. The NEA sent 
to California Mr. Forrest Rozzell, a 
superintendent of schools in Arkansas 
and a former member of the Arkansas 
State Legislature. At the conferences 
he stressed the needs of Federal Aid 
for Education. He outlined methods 
of procedure by which California 
might assist in the efforts of NEA to 
have Congress enact Federal Aid leg- 
islation. 


The conferences began with a lunch- 





eon meeting on August 14, in Los 
Angeles, under direction of Arthur F. 
Corey, executive secretary of CTA 
Southern Section. The second meet- 
ing was held in San Francisco on the 
16th, at California Teachers Associa- 
tion headquarters, 155 Sansome Street. 
This meeting was under direction of 
Earl G. Gridley, secretary of Bay Sec- 
tion California Teachers Association. 
The meeting on the 17th was ar- 
ranged by Malcolm Murphy, president 
of CTA Northern Section. 


Mr. Rozzell is a capable speaker 
and impressed the members of these 
three conferences with the necessity 
of Federal Aid without Federal domi- 
nance. It is hoped that with the re- 
convening of Congress on September 
14 the NEA will be successful in its 
long-time efforts in this cause. 


With the beginning of the present 
school term, Mrs. Louise Beyer Grid- 
ley will open the drive for the NEA 
War and Peace Fund. Offficials of 
NEA have made plans for carrying 
on intensive work throughout the en- 
tire United States for good school 
conditions and continued educational 
activity after the war is won. Every 
State in the Union has been given a 
quota which it is expected will be 
raised in order that a war chest may 
be maintained by national association 
to finance necessary activities for car- 
rying on the profession as it should 
be conducted. Mrs. Gridley has out- 
lined her plans and method of pro- 
cedure and it is to be hoped that the 
$47,200 quota which has been fixed 
as California’s share of the War and 
Peace Fund will soon be raised. 


As the closing part of this article 
we present a list of the bills which 
were before the last session of the 
Legislature, were signed by the Gov- 
ernor, and have now become law. 
Proposals which were urgency meas- 
ures became operative immediately 
upon their signing by the Governor. 
All of the others became effective on 
August 4 and are now in the school 
law. 


A new Education Code was adopted 
during the session, combining within 


itself all laws formerly parts of the 
School Code, Political Code, Code of 
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Civil Procedure, Penal Code and other 
state codes which relate to education. 
The Education Code will not be 
printed until 1944, but Dr. Alfred E. 
Lentz, administrative advisor of the 
State Department of Education, will 
furnish explanations of any portions 
of the new Code whenever it may be 
necessary. 

It was with a very great deal of 
regret we learned, on the day after 
the final signing of the bills, that 
Governor Warren had not signed the 
Teacher Retirement proposal. In veto- 
ing the retirement bill, the Governor 
wrote as follows: 

“It is my considered opinion that A.B. 
1107 should be disapproved, principally for 
the reason that neither the Legislature nor 
the public in general nor myself have a 
clear picture of all its implications.” 

The Governor then referred to the 
costs and discussed what he consid: 
ered to be inequalities between the 
contributions of certain teachers. He 
then stressed the fact that the deficit 
in the present fund was approximately 
$135,000,000 and said: 

“The enormity of this situation and the 
years of financial commitments involved 
make it absolutely necessary for the State 
to move in the matter only after careful and 
detailed studies. 

“For years I have believed that teachers 
pensions are also inadequate. Both of these 
conditions must be corrected, but when the. 
system is changed at the enormous cost of 
from $140,000,000 to $180,000,000, it must 
be done once and for all with fairness to 
all concerned, otherwise it will not remain 
corrected. ... 

“It is my belief that this matter should 
be thoroughly studied by the State in con: 
junction with the teachers and the public, 
and that it should then be determined at 
a special session of the Legislature, called 
for that sole purpose within the next year. 

“No harm can come from such a pro 
cedure because A.B. 1107 does not become 
operative and the teachers can receive no 
benefits under it until July 1, 1944. I be: 
lieve the people of California have conti 
dence in the teaching profession of our 
State and that they will do full justice to 
them when the facts are fully before them. 
That also will be my aim.” 


In signing $.B. 307, which CTA 
introduced to increase the state con: 
tribution to the elementary school 
system, Governor Warren cut the 
appropriation from $8,250,000 to 
$4,500,000 and stated that he was 
signing the bill to provide $4,500,000 
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for the school year 1943-44 only, and 
that a special session he plans to call 
will make proper appropriations for 
the school year 1944-45 should addi- 
tional funds be necessary. 


Tra past session of the Legisla- 
ture was one of the best for education 
that I have encountered in my time 
as the representative of the California 
teachers. While the list which follows 
gives a general idea of all of the new 
school laws, there are several which 
should have further mention: 

A.B. 561 by Assemblyman Gaffney of 
San Francisco, is the California Teachers 
Association Sick-Leave Bill. For a number 
of sessions we endeavored to have a sick- 
leave proposal enacted but were unable to 
secure its passage. This year we sponsored 
two bills, one introduced by Senator Swan, 
the other by Assemblyman Gaffney. Both 
bills went through. As the Assembly bill 
passed first, it was the one which we re- 
quested the Governor to sign. 

It does not change the present law which 
provides for the payment of the difference 
between the salary of the teacher and the 
amount paid the substitute for 5 school 
months in case of illness. The new law 
provides that, in addition to the differen- 
tial noted above, a teacher shall receive full 
salary for illness for a minimum of the first 
five days, er any 5 days in a school year. 
If a board of trustees desires to give more 
than 5 days of sick-leave with full pay, the 
law specifies that it may do so. It further 
provides that if a teacher does not use 
the 5 days during any school year, the time 
shall be cumulative up to 25 days. The 25 
days, however, is a minimum and a board 
may grant additional days with full pay if 
it so desires. 

A.B. 604, by Assemblyman Dilworth, is 
the California Teachers Association Méini- 
mum Salary Bill. As it was introduced, it 
fixed a minimum salary of $1620. As it 
was passed and signed by the Governor, it 
provides that every full-time teacher in the 
state shall have a minimum salary of not 
less than $1500. A good feature of the in- 
troduction of the bill at $1620 is that a 
large number of schools have already fixed 
$1620 as their minimum salary. I hope that 
the larger amount so fixed will continue as 
a minimum salary throughout the state. It 
shall be our endeavor at a future session 
of the legislature to have the amount raised 
so that the statutory minimum salary shall 
be $1620. 

It is interesting to note that A.B. 1205, 
by Assemblyman George D. Collins of San 
Francisco, gives legal recognition to Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. The law which 
was enacted by the passage of this bill 
places the President of California Teachers 


Association as an additional member on the 
panel (previously 5) created by the Youth 
Correction Authority Act. Mr. John F. 
Brady, Chief Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools of San Francisco and President of 
California Teachers Association, is now a 
member of the Youth Correction Authority 
panel. Mr. Brady attended his first meet- 
ing as the new member of the panel on 
Monday and Tuesday, August 16 and 17, 
in Sacramento. The six members of the 
panel are presidents of state-wide organiza- 
tions such as the State Bar Association, 
State Medical Association, etc. The panel 
institutes procedures and is responsible for 
the employment of those state officers who 
look after the délinquent youth of Cali- 
fornia. 

A.B. 1278, by Sargent and Knight, legal- 
izes the counting of attendance of a sum- 
mer school in a junior college district. It pro- 
vides that the attendance at a junior college 
summer session shall be added to the at- 
tendance of the regular school year and 
the number of days such school is main- 
tained during the regular school year shall 
be used as the divisor in computing the 
average daily attendance. 

A.B. 1291, by Beck and McMillan, gives 
the same provisions for summer schools 
conducted by high school districts. 

A.B. 1316, by Assemblyman Gardiner 
Johnson, is a tenure law for faculty mem- 
bers in State Colleges. 

A.B. 1318, also by Mr. Johnson, protects 
all of the credential, contractual and tenure 
rights of teachers in the Armed Services or 
the auxiliaries thereof or in full-time service 
in American Red Cross. 

S.B. 307, by Senator DeLap, was intro- 
duced by California Teachers Association 
to provide additional state funds for the 
elementary schools. The amount originally 
requested -was reduced both by the Legis- 
lature and the Governor. It provides, in 
addition to all other elementary funds, that 
the state shall apportion $4,500,000 to be 
used exclusively for teachers salaries in the 
elementary schools during the present 
school year. It is hoped that we shall be 
able to secure the enactment of legislation 
which will continue this additional ele- 
mentary aid. 

S.B. 382, by Senator Slater, protects the 
retirement rights of teachers in the Armed 
Forces, in the auxiliaries thereof, and for 
full-time service in American Red Cross. 

S.B. 618, by Senator Engle, is of ex- 
ceedingly great value to small high schools. 
For the next two years, it guarantees to 
every small high school in which the aver- 
age daily attendance has been greatly re- 
duced, that 80% of the 1941-42 attendance 
shall be counted if the regular a.d.a. falls 
below that number. 

Several bills which were sponsored by 
the State Department of Education are 
worthy of considerable study. First of these 
is $.B. 511, by Senator Jespersen. Under 
the provisions of this law a certificated em- 


ployee who refuses to fulfill a contract of 
employment, or leaves the services of the 
district without the consent of the govern- 
ing board, shall have his credentials sus- 
pended. 

S.B. 825, by Rich and others, provides 
that all teaching credentials which need 
renewal shall be automatically kept in force 
until June 30, 1945. 

S.B. 827, by Rich and others, provides 
a salary of $5400 for the Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This 
is $400 more per year than the salary paid 
to the State Superintendent. (The salary 
of the State Superintendent is inadequate 
and should be made commensurate with the 
importance of the office.) 

A.B. 1259, by Assemblyman Stream of 
San Diego County, requires a permanent 
employee of a school district to notify the 
governing board of the district before July 
1, when he is requested to do so, of his 
intention to remain or not remain in the 
district. If he fails to so notify the board, 
his credentials and certificates must be sus 
pended for one year or less. 


Complete List of Enactments 


The following is the list of educational 
measures enacted at the 55th session of 
the California Legislature and signed by 
the Governor: 

S.B. 4 Engle. Relates to county officers, 
deputies and assistants who have entered 
the Armed Forces, and their return to of- 
fice prior to the time at which their terms 
would have ended. 

$.B. 11 Swan. 
students to junior colleges and removes age 
requirements; applies only to unified school 
districts. 

S.B. 53 Tenney. 
and supervision of private schools teaching 
foreign languages. 

S.B. 60 Hatfield. Reduces required age 
of school bus-drivers from 18 to 17 years. 

$.B. 113 Quinn. Specifies the maximum 
tax rate that can be levied for high school 
tuition charges for children residing in an 
elementary district not in any high school 
district. 

$.B. 147 Gordon, Swan and Mixter. An 
urgency measure; permits a retired teacher 
to accept employment in any teaching ca- 
pacity in a public school. 

S.B. 168 Hatfield. Relates 
drawal of a school district. 

S.B. 193 Brown. Provides that during 
the national emergency no _ suspended 
school district shall be lapsed, except with 
the prior approval of the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

$.B. 231 DeLap. 
of blanket school-warrants; 
County is exempted. 

S.B. 234 Salsman. Appropriation act for 
San Jose State College. 

S.B. 251 Brown and Engle. Relates to 


Relates to admission of 


Relates to licensing 


to with- 


Relates to auditing 
Los Angeles 
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liability of public officers and employees. 

S.B. 307 DeLap, et al. CTA bill for 
additional State Aid to elementary school 

districts. Urgency measure. 

S.B. 318 Swan. Provides for a member 
of a junior college staff on the State Cur- 
riculum Commission. 

§.B. 381 Slater. Makes a $50 limit for 
membership of junior colleges in societies, 
associations and organizations. 

S.B. 382 Slater. Provides protection of 
retirement rights for teachers serving in 
the Armed Forces. 

S.B. 437 Mixter. Relates to optional per- 
manent classification of certain types of 
teachers for the duration. 

S.B. 451 Burns. Relates to services for 
physically-handicapped children. 

S.B. 471 Deuel. Provides for the exten- 
sion of a one-year leave-of-absence of an 
employee of a State College, during the 
national emergency. 

S.B. 472 Deuel. Provides that special 
cumulative building funds may be invested 
in government bonds. 

S.B. 498 Collier. Permits the county 
school superintendent to apportion funds 
from the unapportioned county high school 
fund to a high school district for expenses 
incurred because of temporary emergency 
conditions. 

S.B. 502 Collier. Relates to leaves-of- 
absence for State College employees. 

$.B. 503 Collier. 
credentials. 

S.B. 504 Slater. 
rehabilitation. 

S.B. 508 Salsman. Provides that gov- 
erning boards may lease buses belonging to 
the district to a common carrier for trans- 
portation of persons engaged in agriculture 
or other war industries. 

S.B. 511 Jespersen. Provides that any 
certificated employee who refuses to fulfill 
a contract of employment or leaves the 
service of a district without consent of the 
governing board, shall have his credentials 
suspended. 

S.B. 548 Hatfield. Provides that a gov- 
erning board may furnish accident insur- 
ance for pupils. 

S.B. 618 Engle. Provides that in any 
high school with 500 or less pupils, State 
apportionments may be made on 80% of 
1941-42 average daily attendance, if at- 
tendance for the year falls that 
number. 

S.B. 718 Breed. Appropriation for Uni- 
versity of California. 

S.B. 725 Quinn. Repeals School Code 
section 5.63 which provides for payment 
of tuition by out-of-state students at State 
Colleges. 


S.B. 752 Swan. Provides a board of 
examiners for vocational teachers who shall 
set up an examination for vocational teach- 
ers desirous of qualifying for the bacca- 
laureate degree. 


Relates to emergency 


Relates to vocational 


below 


S.B. 779 Luckey. Relates to employ- 
ment of minors during the emergency. 

S.B. 825 Rich et al. Relates to teaching 
credentials; keeps all credentials, except 
emergency and defense credentials, in ef- 
fect until June 30, 1945. 

S.B. 827 Rich et al. Makes the annual 
salary of Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction $5,400. 

S.B. 917 Fletcher and Burns. Investing 
surplus funds in government bonds. 

S.B. 923 to S.B. 944 inclusive, Slater. 
The new Education Code. 

S.B. 1008 Swan. Provides that all nec 
essary criteria for judging textbooks shall 
be furnished to any person desiring to bid 
on a textbook for which the State Board 
of Education has issued a call for bids. 

S.B. 1013 Swan. Provides that perma- 
nent employees dismissed because of the 
effect of the war shall have preferred right 
to reappointment in the order of the orig- 
inal employment if the number of teachers 
be increased, or such service is re- 
established within one year after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 

S.B. 1110 McCormack. Relates to leas- 
ing of real property by school districts for 
production of natural gas. 

A.B. 48 Howser. Relates to letting of 
contracts in connection with any national 
emergency training instruction. 

A.B. 113 Howser. Provides that any 
employee of a board of school trustees or 
board of education in a position not re- 
quiring certification qualifications, who is 
ordered to serve in the Armed Forces, or 
in a war industry, shall regain all rights 
to his position within one year from the 
date of the peace treaty. 

A.B. 143 Weybret. An urgency appro- 
priation for California Polytechnic School. 

A.B. 162 Clarke. Reduces from 18 to 
17 the age of any person who drives a 
school bus transporting pupils to or from 
school. 

A.B. 278 Beck and McMillan. 
to local retirement systems. 

A.B. 283 McMillan. 
religious education. 

A.B. 307 Sawallisch. Child Care Centers. 

A.B. 363 Robertson. Relates to pay of 
a substitute for an exchange teacher. 

A.B. 384 Lowrey et al. Relates to the 
legal holidays for schools. 

A.B. 412 Middough et al. 
Youth Correction Authority. 

A.B. 421 Middough. Permits govern 
ing boards of school districts to grant use 
of school buildings and equipment without 
charge to public agencies for the purpose 
of holding examinations for the selection 
of personnel. 

A.B. 422 Middough et al. Provides that 
service by a person under a defense cre: 
dential shall not be included in comput 
ing service required to 
tenure. 


Relates 


Released time for 


Relates to 


attainment of 
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A.B. 443 Desmond. Relates to the can- 
vass of returns of a school district bond 
election. 

A.B. 475 Gannon et al. Appropriates 
$50,000 to the Adjutant General for main- 
tenance of California High School Cadet 
Corps. 

A.B. 539 Thurman. Provides that the 
governing board of a high school district 
having an assessed valuation of $5,000,000 
may establish and maintain with the ap 
proval of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and State Board of Education 
one or more junior colleges. 

A.B. 561 Gaffney et al. CTA sick-leave 
bill. 

A.B. 587 Crowley. Appropriation for 
California Maritime Academy. 

A.B. 604 Dilworth et al. CTA minimum 
salary bill, establishing a minimum salary 
of $1500. 

A.B. 644 Miller and Thompson. Pro- 
vides that the governing board of a school 
district may require persons or organiza: 
tions using school facilities at the com: 
munity recreation center to pay fees for 
such use. 

A.B. 789 Leonard. Gives State Superin: 
tendent of Public Instruction power to per 
mit closing of schools or certain grades 
thereof, with the consent of the Governor, 
when such action is necessary for the 
harvesting or planting of crops. 

A.B. 906 Burkhalter. Provides a method 
by which a school district which has be: 
come a branch of a county library system 
may withdraw from such system. 

A.B. 956 Kellems et al. Transfers Santa 
Barbara State College to University of 
California. 

A.B. 998 Kilpatrick and Crowley. 
lates to California School for the Blind. 

A.B. 1009. Sheridan et al. Authorizes 
public agencies to withhold amounts from 
salaries to comply with provisions of U. § 
Internal Revenue laws. 

A.B. 1062 Waters and Fourt. 
to local teacher retirement systems. 


A.B. 1132 Dilworth. Provides that if 
the a.d.a. in any kindergarten shall be 
10 or less for the school year, the govern’ 
ing body of such district may close the 
kindergarten or may combine it with the 
first grade of an elementary school, but the 
kindergarten attendance shall not be 
counted for apportionment of State funds 


A.B. 1140 Kellems et al. Provides for 
establishment of a School of Aeronautical 
Engineering in University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

A.B. 1205 George D. Collins. Add the 
President of California Teachers Associa’ 
tion to the panel created by Youth Correc 
tion Authority Act. 

A.B. 1252 Werdel. 


Re: 


Relates 


Provides that any 


qualified elector shall be eligible to become 


a member of the city board of education 


A.B. 1259 Stream. Provides that if 4 
permanent employee of a school district 
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Murphy, 


fails to notify the governing board of his 
district before July 1, when requested to 
do so, of his intention to remain or not 
to remain, credentials and certificates held 
by such employee shall be suspended for 
one year or less. 

A.B. 1278 Sargent and Knight. Pro- 
vides method of apportionment for summer 
schools at junior colleges. 

A.B. 1287 McMillan and Beck. Changes 
the name of physical inspector to supervisor 
of health. 

A.B. 1290 Beck and McMillan. Relates 


to the time when continuation classes may 


be held. 

A.B. 1291 Beck and McMillan. Pro- 
vides for summer schools in high school 
districts. 

A.B. 1314 Johnson. Provides for revo- 
cation or suspension of credentials granted 
by State Colleges. 

A.B. 1316 Johnson. A tenure plan for 
employees of State Colleges not under civil 
service. 

A.B. 1317 Johnson. Provides for leaves- 
of-absence for employees of State Colleges 
who have entered the Armed Forces. 

A.B. 1318 Johnson. Protects the creden- 
tial, tenure and contractural rights of 
teachers serving in the Armed Forces. 

A.B. 1388 Crowley. Relates to Califor- 
nia Maritime Academy. 

A.B. 1444 Gaffney et al. Relates to 
courses-of-study for junior high schools and 


Northern; 
Williams, North Coast. 





The Presidents of California Teachers Association’s Six Sections 


Portraits of the Presidents of the six Sections of California 
Teachers Association: Top left, Viola Meints, Central Coast; 
top right, Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, Southern. 


Below (left to right), Robert J. White, Bay; Malcolm P. 
Frank M. 


Erwin A. Dann, Central; 


elementary schools located in a high school 
district where the governing boards are 
identical. 

A.B. 1503 Burkhalter. Relates to pro- 
grams in connection with national defense. 


A.B. 1504 Gaffney et al. Provides for 
the display of the National Flag and the 
California Bear Flag. 


A.B. 1526 Gannon and Desmond. Sick 
leave for employees exempt from Civil 
Service. 


A.B. 1542 Guthrie et al. Appropriation 
for University of California. 


A.B. 1590 Johnson. Relates to appro- 
priations for University of California. 


A.B. 1602 Stream and Burns. Appro- 
priation for University of California. 


A.B. 1733 Hawkins and McMillan. An 
urgency measure for Child Care centers, 
and provides an appropriation of $522,500; 
$22,500 of which is to be used by the 
State Department of Education for a sur- 
vey of local need. 


A.B. 1842 Desmond. Provides that food 
shall not be served nor sold at any cafe- 
teria operated by a school district to any- 
one except pupils and employees of the 


school district, and to anyone else under 
Civic Center Act. 


A.B. 1848 Denny. Adds new School 
Code sections relating to changing district 
boundaries. 

A.B. 1849 Gannon. Provides for the set- 
ting up of cadet corps in any high school 





in which there are more than 100 male 
students enrolled. It is mandatory upon 
the school district to set up the corps but 
not mandatory upon the pupils to enroll. 
It provides for standards of certification. 
It further provides that districts with fewer 
than 100 male students may set up such 
courses. 


A.B. 1907 Johnson. Relates to eligibil- 
ity lists for non-certificated employees. 


* * * 


Dr. John L. Lounsbury, president of San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, has been 
appointed chairman of a special committee 
on Postwar Plans for Junior Colleges, ac- 
cording to announcement by Walter C. 
Eells, executive secretary of American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 


Other members of the committee are J. W. 
McDaniel, Bakersfield Junior College; Charles 
S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College; George 
A. Odgers, Multnomah College, Portland, Ore- 
gon; James L. Beck, Thornton Junior College, 
Harvey, Illinois; C. Gregg Singer, Penn Hali 
Junior College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; 
Milton D. Proctor, Westbrook Junior College, 
Portland, Maine; and Richard G. Cox, Gulf 
Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi. 


The committee will study all phases of ad- 
ministration, organization, and curricular ad- 
justment in the 600 junior colleges of the coun- 
try and make recommendations for most de 
sirable adaptations of junior colleges to post- 
war needs. 
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NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND 


Louise Beyer Gridley. Berkeley; NEA State Director for California 


Das year the National Education 
Association found that its funds were 
entirely inadequate to the heavy de- 
mands made upon that organization 
in its work of protecting the educa- 
tional opportunities of the youth of 
the Nation. 


The dues have been sufficient for 
ordinary routine organization work, 
but so many serious situations have 
arisen due to present crisis that your 
Association has issued an appeal to 
the teachers of the Nation for help. 
Already half of the profession has 
responded, 


Miasoueseurt the United 
States today, one of the most critical 
situations is the matter of teachers 
salaries. Since Pearl Harbor 100,000 
teachers have left the schools, and 
200,000 teachers will be new in their 
positions this year. Sixty-six thousand 
teachers are paid less than $600, and 
360,000 less than $1,200. Everywhere 
schools are handicapped and in dan- 
ger of breakdown. 


The Fund will be used over a 
period of years, for emergency activi- 
ties beyond the regular program of 
the Association: 


To secure and maintain adequate sal- 
aries for teachers during and after the war. 


To obtain action to correct grave educa- 
tional deficiencies revealed by Selective 
Service. 


To seek adequate financial support of 
education on local, state, and national bases. 


To keep in active touch with the many 
departments, bureaus, and agencies of the 
federal government whose decisions concern 
education. 


To protect the integrity of the schools 
against the tendency of other agencies to 
take over their functions. 


To foster legislative and administrative 
functions. 


To foster legislative and administrative 
measures to deal with rapidly increasing 
juvenile delinquency. 


To work for an educational representa- 
tive at the peace table and for the establish- 
ment of an International Office of Edu- 
cation. ; 


S asieiiinn Teachers Associa- 
tion will assist in this important 
Campaign, but all contributions will 
be sent to the National Association. 


Please do not wait to be urged. If 
your CTA Section or local association 
fails to ask you, send your check, pay- 
able to NEA, for at least $2 to 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco 4. 
Remember, this is a contribution we 
should make in addition to the dues 
to our national organization. 


More than ever before, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the teachers be 
united im support of the public 
schools and in protecting the welfare 
of teachers. 





BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA 


Iona Robertson Logie, Los Gatos 


D. you wish to help spread true 
conceptions about our country and its 
history abroad, correct false impres- 
sions and share with our Allies some 
of the newer ideas developed in this 
land of ours? 


Throughout Great Britain, there is 





a growing interest in the U. S. A. 
Yet, because of the destructions of 20 
million volumes (a fact we do not 
realize here), the paper-famine in 
England, and the necessity of cutting 
down normal reprinting of old, and 
publishing of new books, teachers, 
study-groups and many ordinary citi- 
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zens find it difficult to get the infor. 
mation they want about the USA. 


Books Across the Sea is a goodwill 
organization for the exchange of se 
lected Ambassador Books. BAS came 
into being through the initial book 
gifts of Mrs. May Lamberton Becker 
of the Herald-Tribune (NY), and 
Frederick G. Melcher, editor of Pub- 
lishers Weekly; has been directed by 
Mrs. Beatrice Warde and now re: 
joices in having Professor -Allan 
Nevins as its new president. 


In the USA it is sponsored by the 
English-Speaking Union. 


At their national headquarters, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
some 500 books are housed which 
have been generously sent over as 
gifts from Britain during the past two 
years. These messengers and inter: 
preters of present-day Britain are to 
be read in the library or loaned out. 


A Two-Way Exchange 


This movement is part of a two-way 
exchange to offset Nazi propaganda aimed 
to divide and conquer. Americans in Brit- 
ain and those at home have united to 
spread current, realistic information about 
both countries, instead of outmoded ideas, 
far from representative The English-Speak- 
ing Union collects appropriate American 
books, packs and mails them to Books 
Across the Sea, Aldwych House, London, 
W. C. 2. 


Because of the strict limitation of cargo 
space, books must be carefully selected so 
that they concentrate on books not pub: 
lished in England and useful, whether fic: 
tion or fact, as portraits of life in America 
Lists of specially-called for books are pub: 


’ lished by the ESU from time to time. 


Westerners will be particularly interested 
in the British desire for books on our 
frontier history and the West today. In: 
dividuals may contribute donations, or 
books which will be sent to London by the 
California Branch of the English-Speaking 
Union, Room 216, 465 Post Street, San 
Francisco. 


If more convenient they may send to any 
one of the three offices of Chapters of the 
California Branch of the ESU at 2425 Wil 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles; or 1022 State 
Street, Santa Barbara; or 515 San Gor 
gonio, San Diego. 


Donors may write their names and ad: 


dresses on the flyleaf, if desired. 
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Ceontaet! 


Grace Parsons Harmon, Summer Defense 
W orker, North American Aviation, Inc.; 
Teacher, Florence Avenue School, 

Los Angeles 


Ix this I glory, 

For this I flaunt my pride: 

That I have helped build planes, 

That I have worked beside 
Fathers, mothers, wives, 

Each fighting for the peace 

That brings a loved one home,— 

Nor wish the war to cease 

Until the ends are won 

That keep from other wars 

Their children’s, children’s sons. 


In this I revel: 
My spirit soars and shouts 
In rhythm with the clamor, 
The tumult all about, 
Cadences exultant,— 
The boom and beat and din 
That send a hundred fighting planes 
Where we are pledged to win, 
The paeans of the drills, 
Gongs, hammers, presses, files,— 
A symphony that thrills! 


* 


My soul pleads humbly: 

“Please, God, by Thy dear hand,— 
Should what we build, be shattered — 
Just tool the plane to land!” 


It was wonderful to be allowed to do our 
Victory Shift for two months this summer. 
NAA sent us to their school, then put us on 
some real production work. 

I am sure many feel that same sense of grate- 
fulness in being allowed to serve on a produc- 
tion line. 


J. Warren Ayer 


, oe WARREN AYER left the Eureka 


school system on August 1, where he has 
served as city superintendent during the 
past four years. 


He retired from school administration 
after 21 years of service as superintendent 
of schools in 3 cities in California, having 
spent 9 years at Los Gatos and 8 years at 
Monrovia prior to his service in Eureka. 


He as been engaged in educational work 
continuously since 1907. Between 1907 and 
1922 he held teaching and administrative 
positions at Winona Academy, Indiana; 
Lebanon University, Ohio; State Teachers 
College, California; Pennsylvania; Cincin- 
nati Public Schools; and Phoenix Union 
High School. 


Mr. Ayer had his educational training at 


Otterbein College, Cincinnati University, 
and Stanford University. 


Since Superintendent Ayer took office 
in Eureka, 4 modern elementary school 
buildings were constructed, rehousing prac- 
tically the entire elementary school popula- 
tion of the city, a new high school wood- 
shop and classroom structure was completed 
and new quarters for band and orchestra 
instruction was built. 


Mr. Ayer is succeeded by H. W. Adams, 
superintendent of Silverton, Oregon, 
schools. (See Pages 7, 8.) 


Children’s Book Week 


A MANUAL OF SUGESTIONS 
is issued free of charge to teachers, 
librarians, program chairmen, editors, 
broadcasters and a host of other sup- 
porters of Book Week (Novem: 
ber 14-20). 


The manual includes an exposition 
of the purposes of Book Week 1943; 
a brief history of the project; sugges: 
tions to individuals, clubs and groups, 
teachers and school librarians, public 
librarians, and booksellers; and de- 
scriptions of aids available October 1 
at a nominal cost. It urges all groups 
to co-operate and make Book Week 
a community effort using all available 
resources of the local press and radio. 


The 1943 Poster, designed by Elizabeth 
Orton Jones, in full color, is 16 x 19 
inches. Prices are 25c each; 5 for $1.00. 
Mats for local newspapers have been de- 
signed with a reproduction of the poster 
and three separate stories of varying length 
to permit elasticity in placing copy. Marie 
Louise Twaddell, assistant director, Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York City 19. 





Geographie Bulletins 


A TIMELY aid in the special 
wartime problems of teaching is the 
unique educational service provided to 
schools by National Geographic So- 
ciety Geographic School Bulletins. 


This is a weekly illustrated periodical 
which describes the places, peoples, indus- 
tries, commodities, and scientific develop- 
ments toward which the news has directed 
popular interest. A geographic link between 
the tense news of the day and the quiet 
classroom, the Bulletins resume publication 
on October 4. 


Containing five brief factual articles and 
seven illustrations or maps in each issue, the 
Geographic School Bulletins are published 
for 30 weeks of the school year. 


The Bulletins are sent out to teachers 
upon request. The only charge is 25 cents 
a year to cover mailing costs. 


* *- 


Ginn and Company have brought out 
a remarkable illustrated book of 270 
pages, Never Surrender, by Fitzgerald. Ten 
original biographies of free men in action 
enables students to emotionalize and en- 
rich their understanding of what freedom 
makes of men. For use in English or civics 
classes, grades 7-10. Exercises, topics for 
library reading, and subjects for themes 
accompany the stories; price $1. 


* * * 


Science, A Story of Progress and Dis- 
covery, by Davis and Sharpe, first pub- 
lished in 1936, now appears in revised 
edition; Henry Holt and Company, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York City; price 
$1.84. This completely modernized big 
book of over 500 pages is an admirable 
high school course in general science. A 
teachers manual by Davis comprises 48 


pages. 


Please Help Us With Changes of Address 


Your state office is always working on changes of addresses of members. 


If you have changed your address, or if a member of your staff has moved 


to another place, please write the new address below and mail this coupon to 


CTA, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 4. Give your zone number. 


Full Name 


Former Address ............--...--........- ha 


New Address 











PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


WHAT DOES THE ARMY EXPECT FROM THE SCHOOLS: 


Brigadier General Joe N. Dalton, Director of Personnel, Army Service 
Forces, Washington, D. C. 


T HIS Nation’s educational system 
is the greatest in the world. It repre- 
sents not merely an investment of 
money, but of time and above all, of 
brains. Its past success is measured 
in. terms of the vast economic, social 
and intellectual development of this 
great democracy. The shaping of the 
future lies largely in the hands of 
educators. 


At this critical moment in our 


Nation’s history, education has a 
In the hands of 
educators is the opportunity to pro- 
vide every youth with those qualities 
of mind, body and spirit which will 
enable him to take his place in win- 
ning the war, and in living and build- 
ing for the future. 


special role to play. 


Teachers and military men alike 
are men of goodwill. Educators want 
schools to serve the Nation in its 
direct emergency; the Army, fighting 
for the future, wants schools to pro-- 
duce men able to live in that future. 
But questions arise. Is English a 
“peacetime course? Should it be 
dropped or cut to three years or two 
or one? What about the.social stu- 
dies, mathematics, science, shop? 
What honestly equips youth for a 
place in winning the war and what, 
under scrutiny demanded, 
must be temporarily side-tracked. Do 
the necessities of war mean a gener- 


severe 


ation brought up on Army-centered 
education? What about winning the 
peace and preparing youth with the 
vision to live intelligently in a post- 
war world? 


Clearly a line would have to be 
drawn between the inescapable de- 
mands of today and the important 
needs of tomorrow. But not until men 
had been trained, not until battles 
had been fought, not until the Army 
itself had tested its resources for 
training could the exact needs for 


pre-induction education by America’s 
schools be known. 


The Civilian Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Branch of the Army Service 
Forces was organized to discover 
these needs. Staff members of this 
branch and prominent educators from 
civilian life serving as consultants, in- 
terviewed officers responsible for 
training inductees, questioned many 
new soldiers, examined Army man- 
uals, visited induction stations, recep- 
tion centers and various training 
units, and collected other data. 


What the Army Needs 


What does America’s new Army 
need? This was the question these 
investigators asked over and over 
again. To training officers: What are 
the hardest things for the men to 
learn? What are they lacking? How 
can the schools help? To inductees 
at every stage of becoming soldiers: 
What do you wish you had known 
in advance? What skills and knowl- 
edge and attitudes have been of most 
help to you? From these investiga- 
tions the Army needs which can be 
met by schools before students are in- 
ducted have been determined. 


The needs of the Army grow di- 
rectly out of the nature of this war. 
This is a mechanized war. This is a 
specialist's war. This is a mobile war. 
This is a global war. This is a war 
of machines but the machines are op- 
erated by men. And above all, war is 
new for America—this war, any 
war. The job schools can do for the 
Army flows directly from these im- 
peratives. 


To these must be added one other 
imperative . . . that this is an expen- 
sive war, costly in the most precious 
of all coin. For it uses men, millions 
of them. It uses so many that the 
16- and 17-year-olds now sitting be- 
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hind school-desks are slated, almost 
all of them, to go directly into the 
Armed Forces when they reach the 
age of 18. By the time these boys are 
19 or 20 many of them will be meet- 
ing the Japanese with rifle and bay- 
onet or facing the ferocity of German 
panzer divisions. This is an extreme 
change which puts new and high pri- 
orities on what the schools must do 
in the relatively short time their stu- 
dents will be with them. 


What are these priorities? A care- 
ful analysis of Army life, of Army 
organization, of Army training, of 
Army fighting, shows the following 
needs which can be met by schools 
prior to a boy’s induction: 


1. Every prospective inductee must un- 
derstand the issues of the war and what is 
at stake. No man can give his best unless 
he believes in what he is doing, The 16- 
and 17-year-old boy must know how this 
war came about, who our enemies are, who 
is fighting on our side; what it would mean 
to our way of life if we lost, what it can 
mean to humanity if we win. 


2. Every prospective inductee must un- 
derstand the nature of military life. No 
man can give his best who is bewildered 
and anxious, or buoyed up by false hopes 
that are doomed to crash. The 16- and 
17-year-old boy must know, therefore, the 
step-by-step procedures at the induction 
station, the reception center, the replace: 
ment training center and other steps on 
his way to becoming a trained fighting: 
man. He must know in advance something 
of the organization of the Army, how it 
fights, and how Army life differs from and 
is similar to civilian life. 


3. Every prospective inductee must be 
physically fit. The most courageous sol: 
dier, the most highly-trained specialist, is 
only dead-weight to his comrades if illness 
strikes him because he does not know how 
to keep well. The physical defects of each 
16- and 17-year-old must be corrected be: 
fore his induction, if they can be; each boy 
must be developed to the peak of his phy: 
sical capacities; and he must have those in: 
sights, attitudes, and habits of good health 
that will enable him to fulfill his mission 
as a soldier. 


4. Every prospective inductee must have | 


command of basic language-skills. The 
Army has set the basic literacy require’ 
ment as being equivalent to at least 4th 


grade level, but more than this is needed. § 


Communication is an integral part of all 
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military action. Every 16- and 17-year- 


old boy must have functional reading, lis- 
tening, speaking and oral skills so that he 


can communicate with exactness, clarity 


and dispatch. 


5. Every prospective inductee must have 
command of basic computation skills. These 
are necessary for the performance of the 
duties of every soldier. Most 16- and 17- 
year-olds will need for their Army duties, 
not higher mathematics, but a good con- 
trol of simple arithmetic abilities. 


6. The Army needs competent, efficient 
specialists. Nine out of ten men inducted 
are trained for specialized tasks; the men 
engaged in actual combat as well as those 
who support the fighting soldiers must be so 
qualified. This means that every 16- or 
17-year-old must have either an occupa- 
tional skill or a manipulative ability on 
which the Army can build to meet its needs 
for specialists. 


In addition to giving this back- 
ground to all physically-able 16- and 
17-year-old boys, schools can help in 
one other important way: those boys 
who score in the upper 20% or so of 
the national norms of scholastic apti- 
tude tests are likely ot be eligible for 
and needed in college classes of the 
Army Specialized Training Programs: 
(it is not possible to give exact per- 
centages because the number will vary 
with the military situation). 


Officers and Specialists 


The more able students in high 
school will need training over and 
above what has already been indicated 
to be fully prepared for the part they 
may play in Army life. They must 
have as sound and as full a back- 
ground in mathematics, sciences, Eng- 
lish, history, and languages as the 
high school can provide. Of course, 
all students who have good intelli- 
gence and other leadership qualities 
will have an opportunity to compete 
for assignment to Officer Candidate 
Schools. All will also have an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their qualifica- 
tions for assignment to Army Special- 
ized Training in colleges. These op- 
portunities will be available regardless 
of the original assignment in the 
Army. 


What the Army expects from the 
schools can be further indicated by 








stating what it does not expect. It 
does not ask for the mass production 
of robot pre-soldiers; our men must 
have initiative, resourcefulness, think- 
ing powers that will operate in un- 
predictable emergencies. It does not 
ask that everyone be forced into one 
technical mold; every soldier must be 
skilled but he can find his way of 
serving his country in any one of the 
Army’s more than 650 occupations. 


It does not ask that programs which 
have no “war sound” be squeezed out 
of the curriculum; the Army makes 
no suggestions about many areas 
which have value for promoting ado- 
lescent growth simply because these 
bear no immediate relation to the one 
thing the Army has the right to be 
concerned with: its own needs. 


Summary 


To sum up, realism demands that 
every 16- and 17-year-old be given 
the chance to acquire the information, 
skills, and attitudes that will prepare 
him specifically for the Army life he 
will soon live. It demands that the 
most effective ways of teaching be 
used — films, records, work experi- 
ences, discussions, special short-time 
courses .. . whatever will do the train- 
ing job best. 


Realism demands that no prospec- 
tive inductee be missed — regardless 
of his grade-level, of when he leaves 
school, of what his program would be 
in normal times, of the number of 
scheduling readjustments which must 
be made. It demands that schools use 
every resource that can be made avail- 
able — their libraries, their club pro- 
grams, existing courses modified to 
meet Army needs or practical, down- 
to-earth new courses created just for 
this purpose, community training 
facilities, cooperative arrangements 
with industry . . . whatever will facili- 
tate the production of alert, respon- 
sive, basically educated students, pre- 
pared quickly to absorb and apply the 
military training in the assigned fields. 


On the basis of known facts, the 
Army can now say to the schools, 


“These are our present needs.” Ina 
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number of pamphlets it has broken 
these needs down into the specifics 
that will guide teachers in shaping 
their programs. The next step is for 
educators to show their skill and in- 
genuity in finding the right way of 
teaching so that education before 
induction contributes to the creation 
of an Army of informed, able men 
and women. 


Teacher-Centered School 
Review by Roy W. Cloud 


Tue Teacher-Centered School is by 
Scott Thompson, LHD, superintendent of 
Compton union secondary schools and pres- 
ident of Compton junior college. Dr. 
Thompson has written a number of books 
covering various phases of school activity, 
including a book of poems entitled Songs 
of a Schoolmaster. 

His new book is dedicated to the thou- 
sands of youth who have been and are 
students at the schools under his jurisdic- 
tion and particularly to those who have 
made and may make the supreme sacrifice 
in the great war and to those now in the 
Armed Forces demonstrating daily their 
bravery and ability. 

Dr. Thompson explains why he has called 
the book The Teacher-Centered School. 
His main reason is because the teacher is 
the center of school activity and upon the 
work done by the teacher will rest most of 
the results. 

Several quotations from the various chap- 
ters will indicate his line of thought: 


“As the term education is used here, it refers 
to all those factors that first of all form youth’s 
character, his outlook on life, his social atti- 
tudes, love of the good, his estimate of the real 
substantial values of life such as honesty, in- 
dustry, tolerance and self-respect.” 


“If education, therefore, would uplift youth, 
the teacher must constantly speak from the 
hills where he is tall enough to see over and 
beyond human meanness and selfishness to 
those values which lead men to strive for the 
complete realization of human personality and 
a cooperative effort to bring heaven down to 
earth.” 

“A background of information and a high 
degree of skill in reading constitute a neces- 
sity for the highest and best education, but 
when one tries to measure his education by 
courses and years, he misses the true signifi- 
cance of the process.” 

“Education, above everything else, is growth 
mentally, morally and spiritually.” 

“The quality of education in the classroom 
depends much upon whether or not the teacher 
is an intelligent, unselfish individual who has 
gained the respect and touched the emotions of 
youth.” 


Altogether this book of Dr. Thompson's, 
which was published in Compton, is a fine 
collection of ideals concerning the worth- 
whileness of teaching school. 


CURRICULUM BUILDING 


TRENDS WHICH AFFECT CURRICULUM-BUILDING IN WARTIME 


CTA Committee on Essentials of Modern Curriculum, 
Chairman, Abby M. Perry, Long Beach 


— expects the schools to 
teach its boys and girls to speak cor- 
rectly, read intelligently, spell well 
and to be accurate in arithmetic. 
Every curriculum includes these as 
essentials. 


The school is never a substitute for 
the home nor the church, it works 
with these institutions. Though it 
teaches no sectarian religion, yet it 
must give a spiritual background with- 
out which our democracy cannot 
rightfully be taught. 


The school must never neglect its 
duty to boys and girls in caring for 
their health; in giving them a sense 
of security and worth; in instilling 
the traditions and love of our coun- 
try, and in training character. All of 
which are parts of the school cur- 
riculum. 


These articles show how some of 
the requirements are being met in 
various sections of our California 
schools. 


Elementary Curriculum of Today 


Mrs. Neva Hollister, Fresno, President 
of California Association for 


Childhood Education 


M ODERN curricula must pro- 
vide not only for basic skills, informa- 
tion and appreciations, but also for 
the opportunity for children to grow 
in wisdom and understanding, in 
fortitude and strength. 


The child of today needs to be 
healthy and strong in mind and body 
to carry present day and post-war 
burdens imposed upon him by the 
defective economic, social and politi- 
cal systems of this generation. 

Northern Africa, Russia, Brazil and Aus- 
tralia are only split seconds away by radio, 
hours away by airplane and only days away 
by train and ship. The radio, press and 
motion-pictures bring world events into the 
innermost privacy of our lives today. Mod- 


ern communication and transportation unite 
kindred spirits against a common foe. 


Geography assumes a role of unprece- 
dented importance as history unfolds. 
Science, natural and social, with mathemati- 
cal precision and accuracy comes to the 
fore as inventions hasten the progress of 
destruction and construction. 


Mathematics becomes a basic tool for use 
in every phase of life. Reading gives a 
background for understanding, recreation, 
appreciation and an escape for those who 
need or wish it. Spelling is the magic by 
which thoughts appear on written or printed 
pages. 

Clarity of thought in written and oral 
communication furthers understanding be- 
tween individuals, states and nations. Art, 
music and drama satisfy deep-lying needs 
for truth and beauty. 


Democracy becomes a reality insofar as 
parents, teachers and children practice and 
experience tolerance for others, fair play, 
respect for property, respect for the rights 
of others, love of work, independent think- 
ing, enjoyment and creation of beauty, 
respect for authority, security and freedom 
from fears and prejudices. 


Elementary Curriculum Meets the 
Wartime Needs of Children 


Bess G. Schramm, Principal, Naples 
Elementary School, Long Beach 


A THOUSAND fears threaten the 
immediate security of our boys and 
girls. Rationed food, strange cities, 
crowded living conditions, parents in 
defense plants and Armed Forces all 
mean that the quiet, well-ordered life 
is gone. 


But our children are not defeated 
by this array of strange forces, be- 
cause organized activities give them 
courage and energy. They realize 
that they-are part of the big move- 
ment. They acquire a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. These activities 
give them a wholesome emotional 
outlet, and communicate confidence 
and stability. 

The Minute-Man Flag, which flutters 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Our Literary Heritage 


N ATIONAL Education Association an- 
nounces the addition of Selections for 
Memorizing for grades 10, 11, and 12 
to its Personal Growth Leaflet series of 
memory selections. 

This series — with one leaflet for each 
grade — features our common heritage 
of purpose and aspiration. 

Each leaflet contains famous poems 
which everyone should know, an appro- 
priate selection from The Bible, and 
valuable patriotic material. These fea- 
tures make them excellent material for 
presentation to students. 

Grades 1-10 are numbered 191-200, 
respectively; grades 11 and 12 are 291 
and 292. Like the other 131 titles in the 
PGL series, copies are available at ic 
each in quantities of 25 or more, cash 
with order. 

Address National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





over every school, is the symbol of the 
children’s financial efforts. It proclaims 
that at least 90% of the pupils continually 
participate in the purchase of stamps and 
bonds. 


Collections of various kinds keep the 
children intimate with their neighbors and 
their neighborhood. The scrap drive was 
a tremendous morale-builder because so 
much muscle was needed. Since then we 
have collected bottles for the Navy Hos- 
pital, toys for the Toy Loan, and books 
and magazines for the men of the Ferry 
Command. Letters of appreciation fre- 
quently reach the classrooms, convincing the 
children that they are a very essential part 
of the war effort. 


The Junior Red Cross offers many oppor: 
tunities for busy little hands. By working 
on knitted afghans, joke books, hot-water 
bottle covers or Christmas stockings for 
wounded soldiers, children experience the 
joy of usefulness. 


The stretcher-bearers are the real heroes 
of the school. They function during all 
air-raid drills, so that they may become 
accustomed to handling victims in crowded 
hallways, and also so that children may be 
conditioned to seeing their playmates car- 
ried on stretchers. 


Group singing during air-raid drills, flag: 
raisings and auditorium assemblies unite the 
student-body and the faculty with the 
lightness of heart which follows emotional 
release. 


As the child’s present security is threat 
ened by the war, so his future security is 
threatened by the post-war period. Because 
the airplane will bring all peoples close 
together, it is essential that children lose 
their early impressions of the bigness of the 
world, and study the new air-routes and 
the people who will use them. They must 
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learn that countries which were on the other 
side of the world a short time ago are now 
just over the North Pole from us. 


They must learn that our neighbors in 
Latin America are interesting people with 
glorious national heroes, tremendous re- 
sources, fundamental human needs, and 
ideas of democracy similar to ours. Unless 
this deep understanding becomes a basic 
part of their thinking, there can be no 
lasting peace. 


But a threat from within our own borders 
demands the most discerning guidance in 
the conduct of our schools. In the neces- 
sary regimentation of wartime we Ameri- 
cans could lose some of the essentials of 
democracy. That this may not happen, the 
ways of democracy must be persistently and 
consistently practiced in our classrooms. 


Evaluation periods where attitudes, ef- 
forts, and achievements are honestly but 
kindly discussed develop the power of criti- 
cal thinking, without which we become 
slaves. Difficulties must be ironed out and 
problems solved, not by the voice of the 
teacher, but through group discussions. 


The Student Council furnishes the pat- 
tern for school government. Elected repre- 
sentatives meet periodically with a teacher 
sponsor to consider school situations. Elected 
committee chairmen bring their reports to 
this group. Here decisions are made which 
receive the cooperation of the student-body, 
because the children themselves see the need 
for such action. 


Individual opinions and those of minority 
groups must here be respected, but the 
responsibility of each to give his finest serv- 
ice for the good of the group must be the 
ultimate goal. 


Teachers of Cooking 


The G. S. Blodgett Co. 
Manufacturers of Baking and Roasting Ovens 
53-59 Maple Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Gentlemen: 


G. S. Blodgett Co. announce the publi- 
cation of a Comprehensive Service and Re- 
pair Manual for Roasting and Baking 
Ovens, containing complete service and re- 
pair part information. 


At this time it is felt it will be particu- 
larly helpful to those users of Blodgett 
ovens who may need repairs, maintenance 
and service assistance. Copies are available 
promptly by request to the manufacturer 
at the above address. All repair parts can 
be shipped promptly without priorities 
now. 

Very truly yours, 
The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. 


Robert F. Patrick 
Manager, Oven Dept. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY IS THEME OF 23RD OBSERVANCE 


| ee for Victory is the 
general theme for the 23rd annual 
observance of American Education 
Week, November 7-13. 


Today, when we are engaged in a 
global struggle for freedom, we come 
to realize as never before the power 
of ideas in shaping the actions of men, 
and the consequent importance of 
the schools in the nation’s victory 
program. 


Training War Workers 


Despite many handicaps, the schools 
are doing a remarkable task in the all- 
important educational aspect of the 
war effort. They have trained 5,000,- 
000 adult workers for war industries; 
they are preparing succeeding gradua- 
tion classes in the nation’s high schools 
for the Armed Services or for places 
in industry; they have accepted many 
extra tasks imposed by war needs. 


Meanwhile, they have continued to 
carry their regular heavy load of re- 
sponsibilities in preparing 2'7,000,000 
boys and girls for the opportunities 


and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. 


Education today is education for 
victory. If education becomes a war 
casualty there is little hope for the 
future. Loyal American citizens who 
realize the great importance of the 
work being carried on in the schools 
will not permit them to be scuttled if 
they know the facts. 


Parents and citizens will get a better 
understanding of the excellent work 
that is being done in our nations 
schools today by visiting the class 
room and conferring with teachers. 
Plans should be made so that this will 
be accomplished on a widespread scale 
in every school system. 


Helpful Materials 


Make American Education Week 
1943 count in your community. Help- 
ful materials may be obtained from 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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TRAINING FOR WAR JOBS 


SUCCESSFUL SHORT CUTS IN WAR JOB TRAINING 


Margaret Crosby, Administrative Assistant, University of California Engineering, 
Science and Management War-Training Program 


a the number of 
skilled technicians needed by the ex- 
panding war-production, and training 
replacements necessitated by men 
leaving industry for active combat 
service, is a huge educational job. Yet, 
University of California’s Engineer- 
ing, Science and Management War 
Training program has been singularly 
successful since its beginning. 


Under United 


States Office of Education, a program 


authorization of 


of war-training was organized at the 
university as early as 1940. Short- 
term courses were set up at once and 
professors of engineering, science and 
management began training men for 
By July, 1941, 99 
courses were under way and 4,400 


the emergency. 


men were taking advantage of the 
tuition-free training. 


The school year 1941-42 closed 
with a total of 636 courses and 24,274 
Of this number 841 


enrollments. 





The Four Freedoms: 1. 


Freedom of Speech. Illustrations by Norman 


Rockwell. Plates courtesy of Practical Home Economics Magazine. Repro- 
duced by permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 
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The 1942-43 courses 
have been 1,179 in number with 42,- 
676 enrollees; of this number 7,888 
were women. Total courses given to 
date are 1,815; total trainees are 66,- 
950 of whom 8,729 are women. 


were women. 


It was clear from the beginning 
that short, emergency technical train- 
ing-courses could most efficiently ac- 
complish two things: 1. up-grade en- 
gineering, science and management 
personnel already employed or em- 
ployable; 2. increase the supply of 
technicians on a sub-professional level 
to work under the supervision of pro- 
fessionally trained personnel. 


E.S.M.W.T. was organized to do 
exactly that. Under an institutional 
representative and 21 supervisors who 
are active university faculty members, 
investigations were made of local and 
State training needs and courses were 
established wherever need was evi- 
dent and qualified students could be 
found. This practice has been con- 
tinued and is followed at present. 


Up-Grading Courses 


Up-grading courses, given for the most 
part at night, meeting from one to three 
times a week for 2 and 3 hours each time, 
offer a wide range of courses for improving 
skills. These courses cover such subjects as: 


Soil mechanics and foundations, principles of 
safety engineering, shipyard scheduling and 
control, marine drafting, stores and inventory 
control, industrial application of electronics, in- 
dustrial relations, personnel management, cost 
accounting for war industries, structural detail- 
ing and design, shipyard progressing and pro- 
duction analysis, plastics, characteristics and 
applications, etc. Large numbers of employed 
persons have taken and are now enrolled in 
these courses. 


Women are taking advantage of ESMWT 
in ever-increasing numbers. Early in 1942 
when the shortages of trained people began 
to be felt, women entered the field and have 
continued to train as need has increased, 
and their efficiency has been demonstrated. 
At first, naturally enough, employers 
scepticism concerning women technicians 
was difficult to overcome, but this prejudice 
did not endure long. The success of those 
who pioneered the field was so outstanding 
that personnel departments have continued 
to demand more and more ESMWT-trained 
women. 


As few women were trained to do sub- 
professional jobs when the war began, the 
full-time training course proved the best 
opportunity for them to obtain essential 
skills in a minimum length of time. In 
January, 1942 the first women were re- 
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cruited for a class in engineering drawing. 
Since then 2,231 women have been trained 
in full-time classes and placed as engineer- 
ing draftsmen, laboratory technicians, com- 
puters, junior tool designers, scientific and 
engineering aides, and junior engineers in 
aircraft, shipbuilding, oil refining, machine- 
shops, Navy yards, and private and govern- 
ment plants. 


Survey of Workers 


That they have been successful and have 
contributed materially to the high produc- 
tion levels achieved by our war industries 
may be seen from the results of a survey 
made of women trainees who have worked 
at war jobs. Despite the fact that little 
time had elapsed since the first trainee was 
placed in a war industry, 200 questionnaires 
were sent out to those who had been on 
jobs from 3 to 10 months. Ninety-one re- 
plies were received from these busy women. 
Out of 91, 67 have been promoted. That 
is 74% of the total. It is good to observe 
that 32, or 35%, of them have been pro- 
moted two or more times. Only 6 are not 
working now. 80% are with their original 
employers. Certainly that is an enviable 
success for any group of pioneers! The 
salaries reported ranged from $1,700 to 
$4,000, with the highest number of answers 
ranging around $2,400 after 4 or 5 months 
work experience. 


One of the replies came from a girl who 
trained as an ESMWT draftsman. She 


wrote: 


“I am the only girl in an engineering depart- 
ment of 50 men. I am now classified as an 
engineering aide and I’m very happy not only 
because of my salary but because I am in the 
center of a scene as dramatic as the Gold Rush 
of °49 and as hectic as a train terminal at 5 
o’clock. I am able to feel directly valuable to 
the war effort and most important of all, I 
have found the groove into which I fit.” 

Yet, attractive as the jobs and salaries 
are, not enough women are going into them 
to replace the men who are being drawn 
into the Armed Forces. Laboratory tech- 
nicians are needed. Draftsmen are needed. 
Accountants are needed. In order to insure 
skilled employees some companies, particu- 
larly aircraft producers, are hiring women 
at the beginning of the training course and 
paying them a learners allowance of $100 
or $130 per month throughout the training 
period. 


To enter jobs such as these, a woman 
should have the following minimum re- 
quirements: good general health, employ- 
ability, and a high school diploma with 2 
years of high school mathematics. Addi- 
tional mathematics courses are desirable as 
background and, of course, scientific train- 
ing is an asset. True in this field as well 
as in others, the richer the background the 
more likely the success. 


To the high school graduate, the junior 
college graduate and the woman just fin- 


ished with college, opportunities are wide, 
varied and unlimited. Few precedents have 
been set, and the woman who obtains tech- 
nical training now will pioneer a vocational 
field which promises unusual future careers. 


For the woman who is not career- 
minded and who wants to make a vital 
contribution to the war effort during the 
emergency only, the ESMWT program is 
invaluable. In 8-hour-a-day courses as short 
as 6 weeks in length, she can acquire tech- 
nical skills which will enable her to do an 
essential job that will help to hasten victory. 
And, during the post-war period, trained 
technicians are bound to be needed in solv- 
ing the giant reconstruction problems that 
we must meet in building the free world 
for which we are now fighting. 


The fulltime courses oftering 


greatest opportunities for women at 
present are: industrial accounting, air- 
craft drafting, engineering drawing, 
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and chemical laboratory technique. 
They are given in Berkeley, San 
Los Angeles and San 
They vary in length from 6 
to 14 weeks and are tuition free. New 
ESMWT classes begin each month. 


Personal 


Francisco, 
Diego. 


counseling is given to each 
student who wants it, as trained counselors 
are available to those whose problem is to 
select a course for up-grading skills, as well 
as to those whose problem is to select the 
most suitable beginning course. 
tests 


Screening 
the wasteful 
training of those whose aptitudes for tech- 
nical work are not high. 


are given to eliminate 


Tose who want to improve their 
skills or begin their careers in technical 
fields need not wait. Training courses are 
available at University of California 
ESMWT office and jobs are waiting to be 


done. 


The Four Freedoms: 2. Freedom of Worship. Reproduced by permission of 


The Saturday Evening Post. 


Plate courtesy of Practical Home Economics. 





LETTERS 


U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Exchange Announces New 
Loan Packets on Inter-American 
Friendship and Understanding 


Information 


A new series of 14 loan packets has been 
prepared for the use of teachers and adult 
study-groups interested in Latin-American 
countries. 


The collection represents careful selec- 
tion of the best materials available — 
pamphlets, bibliographies, units of study, 
conference reports, magazines, stories, plays, 
pictures, maps, songbooks, and other teach- 
ing aids 


Except for the two packets described as 
“instructional,” content materials predom- 
inate. Titles of the complete series follow: 


Instructional Materials for Use in the De- 
velopment of Units and Courses of Study — 
9-ES-1, 2. 

General Reading Materials Suitable for Class- 
room Use — 9-ES-3, 4. 

Study of Spanish: Beginning Classes — 9-G-1. 

Study of Spanish — Intermediate C'asses — 
9-G-2. 

Plays, Pageants, and Programs -— 9-G-3. 

Music of the Other Americas — 9-G-4. 

Art of the Other Americas — 9-G-5. 

Art and Sculpture of Western Hemisphere — 
9-G-6. 

Deve’opment of Pan-Americanism — 9-G-7. 

The Americas and the War — 9-G-8. 

Current Problems — 9-H-1, 2. 


The letters “ES” in the order number 
indicate elementary and secondary levels 
and “H”™ indicates higher education; “G” 
signifies general matter adaptable to differ- 
ent levels of instruction. 

Not more than two packets may be 
ordered at a time and they may be kept 
for 2 weeks. There is no expense to the 
borrower. Franked labels requiring no post- 
age are furnished for their return, if 





The Four Freedoms: 3 Freedom from Want. Reproduced by permission of 
the Saturday Evening Post. Plate courtesy of Practical Home Economics. 
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wrapped in packages weighing 4 pounds 
or less. 


To obtain the packets, write to the In- 
formation Exchange, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

A catalog listing titles of approximately 
65 other packets on a wide range of topics 
will be sent upon request. 


a * * 


Hillsborough School District 
Dear Editor: 


So seldom does one read such a fine 
appreciation from a parent to a teacher, 
and the letter enclosed is such a fine ex- 
pression, that I thought you might find it 
worthy of publishing. At any rate, if it 
seems to be worth while to you, you are 
welcome to use it. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. R. Romer 
District Superintendent 


Dear Miss Jones*: 


Thank you for your interest in our son 
John in your third grade. We have noticed 
a very great change in his attitude. His 
reading has actually improved greatly under 
your supervision. 

We discovered that he wasn’t able to 
read recently, and that it seemed to be a 
deficiency in phonics as related to the 
alphabet. His newly-acquired interest in 
that angle slows up his reading consider- 
ably, but he is actually trying to read rather 
than guess. He seems to be getting out of 
the wilderness for the first time. 


John’s first year of school was a little 
difficult, inasmuch as he was one of 80 
first-graders under a new teacher! There 
was some confusion until the class was 
divided. It was still a little too large for 
good foundational work. Argonaut schools 
were greatly over-crowded in the lower 
grades. They are still acquiring additional 
teachers and dividing classes. His second 
year was somewhat complicated due to the 
fact that the regular teacher was out some 
four months and they had a substitute. 


This may have some bearing on his lack 
of concentration. In that connection, Mr. 
Brown, the principal at Argonaut, advised 
us to use a little praise for his efforts. He 
seemed to feel that we were at fault for 
feeling that he was decidedly on the stupid 
side and comparing him to Mary. He sug- 
gested that we give him a little more atten- 
tion and less disciplinary action. We should 
very much like to cooperate with you in 
any suggestion which you may make to cor- 
rect that fault. 

John is delighted at the prospect of hav- 
ing homework to do. We started drilling 
him on the words which you so kindly sent 
home, and will be glad to see that he does 








* All names in the letter, of course, have been 
made fictitious. — Ed. 
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whatever work you find necessary to give 
him. He seems to be anxious to do it. 

We hope that you will continue to ad- 
vise us of any way in which we may co- 
operate. We greatly appreciate the time 
you have given this report and the personal 
interest you have shown. We do hope 
that you will feel free to take whatever 
corrective measures you may deem neces- 
sary, and we are only too anxious to com- 
ply with any suggestions your good judg- 
ment may dictate. 


Sincerely, 
Mignonette (Mrs. M. L.) White 


* * * 


The American Legion 
National Headquarters 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 


Here is a brand new educational activity! 
It has to do with the everyday lives of all 
Americans. It is practical. It is needed. It 
has been authorized by the National Amer- 
icanism Commission of The American 
Legion and approved by the United States 
Secret Service. 


In collaboration with the United States 
Secret Service, a division of the Treasury 
Department, the National Americanism 
Commission of The American Legion has 
developed a new program of crime pre- 
vention through education on money and 
counterfeiting. It is to be a vast nation- 
wide program for the schools of the nation. 


You should have a copy of the U. S. 
Secret Service booklet Know Your Money 
and a copy of The American Legion's 
course-of-study on Know Your Money. The 
initial distribution of this material has gone 
to the Legionnaire schoolmasters whose 
names appear on the mailing-list at Na- 
tional Headquarters, because we realize that 
you Legionnaires are in a position to make 
a success of this new undertaking and to 
advise this office of ways and means of 
bettering such a program. 


The objective of the course is to educate 
our citizens, especially our school pupils, 
to know the difference between good and 
bad money and the pitfalls which engulf 
criminals. 


In addition to the two booklets, we issue 
a questionnaire form which I would appre- 
ciate very much your filling out and return: 
ing to this office. Your answers to the 
questions will be of great help to us in the 
further development of this national pro- 
gram. 


Your assistance will be greatly appreci- 
ated. 
Sincerely yours, 


H. L. Chaillaux, 


Director, National Americanism 
Commission 


H. J. Heinz Company 
Makers of the 57 Varieties 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


Our most recent contribution to current 
cookery is A Guide To Wartime Cooking, 
an illustrated pamphlet of 48 pages. 


These books are available, free, to house- 
wives, war workers, nutritionists, club 
women, Red Cross and canteen instructors, 
school teachers and their classes, agricul- 
tural group leaders, in fact, to every woman 
who must cope with meals and marketing 
today. 

To the woman who also packs a lunch- 
pail every day this book will have a very 
special interest. For here is a keyed-to-the- 
moment, realistic treatment of food for war 
workers and their families. Every menu in 
this book has been planned to suit a triple 
purpose: it must be good eating, good nu- 
trition, good economics. 


Each lunch-box meal was subjected to 
“pack-testing” before being accepted for 
publication in this booklet. All were care- 
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fully prepared, wrapped and stored for 6 
hours under factory conditions, then opened 
and taste-tested by a committee of skilled 
critics. The results, we believe, are down- 
to-earth meals that will be good, and good 
for a man, as well. 

If you, or any of your readers, would 
care to have additional books, they may 
secure them by writing to H. J. Heinz 
Company, Department GR-9, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Cordially yours, 
Meredith Moulton Redhead 


Home Economics Director 


Edith Elliott Swank 


Educational Director 


Rehabilitation and Placement of the Dis- 
abled is a 32-page bulletin containing the 
materials presented at a section of the re- 
cent California Congress of Social Work 
convention. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. M. R. Miller, 1209 Cren- 
shaw Boulevard, Los Angeles; price, 50c, 
plus 10c postage. 


The Four Freedoms: 4. Freedom from Fear. Reproduced by permission of 
the Saturday Evening Post. Plate courtesy of Practical Home Economics. 


is 
+ 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


A GROUP OF SEVEN POEMS BY 


Marcia Frisbee, Kindergarten Teacher, Monterey; President of the 
CTA Classroom Teachers Department, Central Coast Section 


I Know My Job 


I WAS born in the finest country in the 
world! 

I am an American! 

I have been educated in the best of schools! 

The U. S. Public Schools! 

I have taught youngsters myself, in those 
schools; — 

I am a Teacher! 


And now we are at war and more than 
ever I am needed — 

For I know my job! 

The children — now,— as always must be 
taught 

The Four Freedoms, 

And learn love and understanding, patri- 
otism and leadership 

For the world tomorrow! 


Yes, I am a Teacher and a friend of 
children 

To whom they come! 

And my job today will help build a new 
world 

Of peace (please God!) 

My work is not in war production but here 
in my schoolroom, 

And I am proud! 


A Man’s Way 


Gwe a man a wife and children, too. 
Give a man a dog that is faithful and true 
And he'll work and play and love each day, 
In God's own light; in God’s own way! 


The Sweetest Blossom 


Ateter I've hugged and kissed daddy 
goodnight 

It always seems to be so right 

For mother to take me up to the room 

Where the sweetest flower is beginning to 
bloom. 


We look at him there so snug and so warm, 
Not doing even the slightest of harm. 

So I slip my finger within his small hand 
And he grasps it as tight as a rubber band. 


And mummy smiles and says, *“Take Care!” 

Then I kiss his hand and touch his soft 
hair, 

For I, too, must go crawl in my bed. 

These mem’ries of baby tucked away in 

my head. 


The Rascal 


Hi: been a little rascal 


All the live-long day! 

Now — as he sleeps so gently, 
There's nothing I can say — 
Except, he’s just a darling 

In every single way! 


Laugh, Darn ’ya 


W 
HY do we laugh? 


Is it a physiological function, 
Or a psychological reaction? 


Are we tickled? 
Or perhaps — pickled is the word 
As a result of stimulation 


Do we laugh because we're happy 
Or merely to be social 
In a world of funny people? 


No matter — why, or what, or how, 
It’s a pleasant pass of time 
And a fella can’t be human — 


If he hasn't really laughed — 
At something or with someone, 
And felt entirely spent at its completion! 


Marcia Frisbee, President 
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A Fella’s Pal 


WAS sitting on the back-porch steps, 
Feeling blue as blue, 

When he disturbed my thoughtful depths; 
And just as if he knew... 





He sat down by my side, quite near 
Without a word to me, ( 
And with a gentleness so dear 
I felt him touch my knee. 


I put my hand upon his head. ( 
It was so soft and near ( 
That I looked down and said, 

“Hi, fella! Whatcha doin’ here?” 


He tried to answer — and he did, 
But not with voice, you see, 

For he merely wagged his tail and 
Layed his head upon my knee! 


It was then my worries wandered, 
For he seemed to understand; 

So off together then, we sauntered, 
Forgetful of the things at hand! 


The Best Medicine 


Tires nothing so sweet as a child's 
eager gaze, 

As he looks in to your own; 

Admiring you — because you're you, 

And because with you — he’s at home. 


He sees your good points as well as bad, 

But is quick to forgive, you see, 

For he, though a child, knows you love 
him still, 

Even when you're as cross as can be. 


His little pink arms about your neck, 
Can so many things avert, 

When he cuddles up and whispers close, 
“Gee, I'm sorry you're hurt!” 


* * * 


El Camino Real, Understanding our 
Spanish-Speaking Neighbors, is Book 2 of 
the admirable high school text by Edith 
Moore Jarrett, head of the Spanish Depart- 
ment of Fillmore High School, Ventura 
County. The aim of Book 2 continues that 
of Book 1 and is threefold, —a royal road 
to learning Spanish, demanding steady use 
of the student's power and leading him di- 
rectly to his destination. 


Features of this praiseworthy and attrac- 
tive 2-book series are, — cultural approach, 
scientifically selected vocabulary, scientific 
selection of syntax, definite review system, 
adaptability, a miniature anthology, exten- 
sive provision for oral work, and letter 
writing. Publisher is Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston; price, 
$1.96. 
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SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 


A REPORT ON THE CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 


Ina V. Smith, Turlock Union High School, Stanislaus County ; 
President of the Federation 


Gronce R. TRACY, Registrar 
of Eligibility of the California Schol- 
arship Federation, reports that the 
organization gained 8 new chapters 
during 1942-43. These 8 schools are 
widely scattered geographically and 
vary in size from some of the largest 
in the state to some very 
schools. We expect their affiliation 
with the Federation to do for them 
what it has done for approximately 
340 other schools — enhance and pro- 
mote the ideals of scholarship and 
service. 


small 


Since no limit is set as to the num- 
ber of students who may become 
members of a chapter, the Federation 
does not encourage competition among 
students, but it gives each student an 
incentive to reach a certain standard 
of excellence in scholastic attainment 
and in school activities. 


From the recent edition of the CSF 
Bulletin (a semi-annual paper edited 
by Virginia Scheidecker) it is apparent 
that our chapters were exceedingly 
busy in 1942-43 fulfilling the motto 
“Scholarship for Service.” The serv- 
ices rendered by the various chapters 
ranged from helping individual fel- 
low-students to assisting national or- 
ganizations, even the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. 


For years CSF has reported to each 
chapter school the comparative rat- 
ings its sealbearers made as freshmen 
in college. That is, each chapter was 
notified how its sealbearers compared 
with other sealbearers in the same 
college that year. Because of the 
work this entailed this service has 
been discontinued at least temporarily. 
If the secondary school principals 
found it valuable and wish it resumed 
when times change, the executive 
committee would like to know it. 
Comments or requests can be sent to 
the CSF Clerical Secretary, Mrs. Fan- 
nie G. Niland, 1015 Sierra Drive, 





Turlock, or to any members of the 
executive committee. 


We of the Federation are pleased 
that so many of the colleges of the 
state have continued to offer scholar- 
ships to sealbearers, even in these un- 
certain times. 


Following the suggestion of the 
Director of Defense Transportation, 
CSF will hold its election this year by 
mail. Only those advisers in or very 
near Los Angeles will be expected to 
attend the convention on October 16. 
Mrs. Ruth Tucker, vice-president of 
the Southern Region, has charge of 
arrangements for the convention. 


Oericers for this year are: Ina V. 
Smith, president; Bertha Nielsen, Marysville 
High School, vice-president Northern Re- 
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HERZBERG 


at Command 


Uses new, current, and absorbing materials drawn from the mili- 
tary services and today’s civilian life to teach basic knowledge 
and skill in speaking, writing, and listening. 


Ideal for later high-school years 
in particular PRE-INDUCTION STUDENTS 


The author, Max J. Herzberg, is 
President of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and Principal, 
Weequahic High School, Newark. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second St. - 
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gion; Naomi H. Gunderson, Clovis Union 
High School, vice-president Central Region; 
Ruth Tucker, South Gate High School, 
vice-president Southern Region; Mabel L. 
Wright, Los Angeles City High School, 


secretary; Fannie G. Niland, Turlock 
High School, clerical secretary; Helene 
G. Kusick, Placer Union High School, 
Auburn, treasurer; George R. Tracy, Poly- 
technic High School, Long Beach, registrar 
of eligibility; Docia I. Patchett, Santa Rosa 
High School, ex-presidential adviser; Vir- 
ginia Scheidecker, Sebastopol, editor CSF 
Bulletin; Mrs. Charles F. Seymour, Long 
Beach, ex-officio advisor; Margaret Van 
Winkle, North Hollywood High School, 
chairman, Seymour Memorial Award. 


* * * 


Look and Learn by Beauchamp and 
others is Book 1 in a new primary grade 
series published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company. These beautifully printed and 
richly illustrated books are 8144 by 1014 
inches; pupils edition, 74 pages, 84c; teach- 
ers edition, 109 pages, 84c. Brilliantly new 
in first grade science books, Look and 
Learn uses only beautifully colored pictures, 
not just to look at but for the children 
to work with. The picture-study technique 
is fully explained in the teachers guide- 
book. Congratulations to the authors and 
publishers. 
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Golden Shore 


Review by Roy W. Cloud 


DT ccwrakesecan Inc., 2 
West 45th Street, New York City, 
have published a most interesting 
story of early California by George 
Armin Shaftel. 


The locale of Golden Shore is cen- 
tered around the Pacific Coast shore 
line of California. It opens with a 
description of Captain Michael 
O’Cain, captain of a Boston ship who 
had lost his vessel to the Russians 
while poaching for otter skins on the 
Farallon Islands. 


From that point the history of Cali- 
fornia is depicted with startling interest. 
A love story runs through the entire book 
which adds to its interest. The people are 
real and in every case events are given 
with historical accuracy. 


The author is a graduate of University 
of California, has lived in the East for 
a number of years but at present has his 
home in Altadena. 


This book everyone interested in the 
history of our state can read with very 
considerable interest. 


* * #* 


Conservation 


© nuseerion for Victory, 
by Rosalie Edge, is publication No. 
88 and the annual report of Emer- 
gency Conservation Committee, 767 
‘Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. C. N. Edge has been chairman 
of this highly-important national com- 
* mittee since its inception and has di- 
rected its great work in behalf of 
conservation. 


Californians have a special interest in 
this committee because of its activity in the 
preservation of irreplaceable groves on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The annual report, 28-pages illustrated, 
is of interest to all nature-lovers and con- 
servationists. "The committee issues nu- 
merous publications; complete price list on 
request. 




















A PAGE OF NEW BOOKS 


Self-Help Writing 


Review by Roy W. Cloud 


Bo onze-s.0ser Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, has issued a set of 
35 visual self-help cards for teaching 
writing positions. These cards are 8 
by 10 inches and contain photographs 
reproduced by Dixon L. MacQuiddy, 
director of visual education in Santa 
Barbara city schools. All of the di- 
rectional material was prepared by 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, dean, School 
of Education, University of Califor- 
nia. 


The material describes the proper way 
to hold chalk and eraser, beginners at the 
blackboard, left-handed writer, teacher 
demonstration, manuscript writing, spacing, 
correct posture, good writing positions for 
right-handed and for left-handed writers, 
good arm and hand positions for form 
and freedom in writing. 


Anyone who follows the directions and 
carefully observes the illustrations should 
be able to acquire good writing habits 
and should be able to write legibly and 
with rapidity. 


Seven New Books 
Some Admirable Books for Young People 


Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


T HE teacher who is looking for 
books to read to classes of younger 
pupils will seize upon Silver Widgeon, 
by Esther Wood, illustrated by 
Theresa Kalab. What more can one 
ask than an airplane story that tells 
just how two young heroes — aged 10 
and 8 — observe the workings of the 
beautiful Silver Widgeon and ride in 
it, Peter sitting at the controls beside 
the owner and actually flying the 
beautiful plane above Lake Ontario? 


The owner is taking them to his summer 
camp in Canada. He has criticized all mod- 
ern boys who cannot walk. When the 
Widgeon runs into a storm and lands them 
in a little lake . . . Read this and let the 
class decide what they should have done. 
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Here’s a capital story for little readers. 
Longmans, Green; $2. 


Gift of the Forest, by R. Lal Singh and 
Eloise Lownsbery, illustrated, is a beautiful 
story of the boy Bim and his pet tiger 
Heera. Love of animal life is inherent in 
every page and the local color of rural 
India will attract many readers. The scene 
in which the Maharajah comes to see the 
boy wrestle with his tiger is full of drama. 
Longmans, Green; $2.50. 


Vagabond in Velvet, by Covelle New- 
comb, is an interestingly written biography 
of Miguel de Cervantes, author of Don 
Quixote. Wounded in the Battle of Lepanto 
under Don John of Austria, the battle that 
broke the sea power of Turkey; imprisoned 
by Algerian pirates, Cervantes life was most 
dramatic. This is an admirable book for 
the students who have read only fiction. 
Longmans, Green; $2.50. 


The Man Who Dared to Care, the Story 
of James Edward Oglethorpe, 1696-1785 
is one of Mary Tarver Carroll's excellent 
biographies for young people. It is dedi- 
cated to the State of Georgia, in honor of 
its founder, who brought the first settlers 
of the Colony from debtors prisons. Long- 
mans, Green; $2. 


The Land We Defend, by Hugh Ham- 
mond Bennett and William Clayton Pryor, 
illustrated with photogravures, should open 
the eyes—and the minds—of young 
Americans. This is a straightforward talk 
from the head of the soil conservation 
service of United States Department of 
Agriculture and his associate. That soil 
erosion is “one man’s loss, another's gain,” 
is well refuted. The more widely this book 
is read, especially in the farming area of 
this state, the better for California. Long: 
mans, Green; $1.50. 


The Green Cockade, by Merritt Parm- 
elee Allen, is a story of Vermont, in which 
the Revolutionary hero, Ethan Allen is a 
leading character. Hal Stonebridge and his 
family, living on the Grants, land claimed 
by both New York and New Hampshire, 
are victims of Governor Tryon of New 
York, who has sold the land they have al- 
ready bought from New Hampshire. Hal's 
valiant struggle for his dispossessed family 
makes the story. He follows Ethan Allen 
in the capture of Ticonderoga. The story 
is excellent in detail, with a well-compli- 
cated plot. Longmans, Green; $2. 


Eli Terry, Clockmaker of Connecticut, 
by Leslie Allen Jones, illustrated by Robert 
Doremus, gives an insight into technical 
skills that will be fascinating to young peo- 
ple with a mechanical bent. Eli Terry, 
born in 1772, was founder of the great 
Connecticut manufacturies. Farrar & Rine- 
hart; $2. 
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The Ordinary Child 


. Education of the Ordinary 
Child, Lankhills methods with 
schemes of work, by John Duncan. a 
book of 250 pages. is published by 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th 
Stret. New York City; price $3. 


Dr. Ernest W. Tiegs, dean of Univer- 
sity College, and professor of education, 
and Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, associate pro- 
fessor of education and director of psycho- 
logic clinic, both of University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, are co-authors of 
the foreword to the American edition. 


Mr. Duncan, head-master of Lankhills 
School in England, has written an impor- 
tant book which enriches and stimulates 
thinking in American education. It ably 
presents the English viewpuint and attack 
on problems associated with the education 
of the mentally sub-normal. It is asserted 
that the methods developed and found 
successful for the feeble-minded at Lank- 
hills are also the best methods for the or- 
dinary child. Education -for the mentally- 
retarded is essentially no different from 
that of the education for any group of chil- 
dren. 


A Program for the prevention of de- 
linquency, recommended by Conference on 
Juvenile Protection, held in July in Los 
Angeles, under auspices of California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, is a timely 
16-page printed full summary of con- 
clusions and recommendations. It is a val- 
uable guide for all groups working in this 
highly important field; address California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 416 
Union Building, Second and Broadway, San 
Diego. 


Civilian Defense Councils in California 
need additional workers in various fields. 
For example, San Francisco is calling for 
6,000 auxiliary firemen and 1,000 drivers. 
Also needed in many communities are fire- 
watchers, daytime wardens, business-area 
wardens, stretcher-bearers, rescue squads- 
men, demolition-crew workers, nurses aides, 
and messengers. 


Volunteers are urged to report to the 
local Civilian Defense office in each com- 
munity. Philip F. Landis, chief of the vol- 
unteer service in.San Francisco, declares 
that high military authority indicates a 
Japanese attack on this coast is a real pos- 
sibility. 


BOOKS to increase the efficiency of 












BLACK DAVIS 
Elementary Practical 
Physics 

A standard leader; simple 


presentation of fundamental 
principles in operation today. 


BLACK-CONANT 
New Practical 
Chemistry 
The leader in its field, re- 
cently revised, superbly equipped 
for wartime teaching. 


LENNES ALGEBRAS 

A First Course; A Second 
Course — Revised Editions of 
the simplest presentations ever 
made. 


SEYMOUBR-SMITH 
GEOMETRIES 


Plane Geometry; and the 
newly published Solid Geome- 
try containing a unit on spheri- 
cal trigonometry. 


WILLIAMS 

Healthful Living 
Today’s front-line text in 

physiology and hygiene. 


Science of Pre-Flight 
Aeronautics 
Elements of Pre-Flight 
Aeronautics 
Doing the job of preparing 
thousands of young Americans 


for the air. Prepared with the 
co-operation of the C.A.A. 


JOHNSON-NEWKIRK 
Fundamentals of 
Shopwork 
Fundamentals of 
Electricity 
Texts that follow with abso- 


lute conformity the Army speci- 
fications in skilled training. 





Swimming 


IP emccieias, Swimming and 
Water Safety Program of American 
Red Cross is extremely important un- 
der modern conditions of warfare. A. 
L. Schafer, manager of the Pacific 
Area, states: 

“According to reports it appears that 
approximately 10% of the young men en- 
tering the Armed Forces cannot swim at 
all; the remaining 90% cannot swim well 
enough to take care of themselves in the 
water for more than a few minutes. These 
are the men who will be transported across 
hundreds and thousands of miles of open 
water to the various theatres of war, and 
will be called upon to cross and re-cross 
rivers and streams in the fighting zones.” 


E. K. Peckham, director, Junior Red 
Cross, Pacific Area, states: “The functional 
swimming and water safety training-course 
provides instruction in swimming and life- 
saving needed to meet war conditions. It 
has been successfully conducted in the 
Armed Forces for more than a year. The 
functional course is based upon American 
Red Cross experience in working with men 
and women after they have been inducted 
into the forces. Under the auspices of 


American Red Cross it is now being made 
available to both young men and women of 
pre-induction age, to those who are en- 
tering the Armed Forces eventually, or to 
those going overseas.” 

Edwin H. Carroll, director of first aid, 
Pacific Area, states: “Junior Red Cross 
chairmen have been requested to cooperate 
with Water Safety chairmen in providing 
this important course of training to high 
school students in all communities where 
facilities exist. Junior Red Cross chairmen, 
because of their knowledge of schools and 
their relationship with school authorities, 
are in an excellent position to facilitate 
planning and application of this program.” 


* * * 


George Washington Carver Foundation 
Association has been organized to per- 
petuate the name of a great man who 
thought only of his fellow-man and whose 
contribution to science has been equalled 
by few. 

Charter memberships, duly signed, are 
$10 each. An engraved certificate showing 
a picture of Dr. Carver, as well as one 
of his workshop and museum, suitable for 
framing, are forwarded each member. F. 
D. Patterson is chairman of the Foundation, 
with headquarters at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. 








Announcing 


ESSENTIALS oF COMMUNICATION 


DR. JOHN E. BREWTON 


Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


LOIS McMULLAN 


Teacher of English 


Laboratory School, Geerge Peahody College for 


Teachers 


MYRIAM PAGE 


Teacher of English 
Wilbur Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio 


This is a complete course in the me- 
chanics of high school English. Each book 
of the series is made up of some ten units, 
each dealing with one of the broader phases 
of the subject. These units are so consti- 
tuted that they may be used in any order 
that the teacher may desire, and while the 
organization and material of these books 
offer a complete and basic course for in- 
struction in the mechanics of English, the 
material may also be used most successfully 
to supplement another series of basic texts. 
There are four books in the series, one to 


be used in each year of high school. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


116 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5 


California 








These books combined with ESSEN- 

TIALS of EVERYDAY ENGLISH 

provide a continuous program of 
English for Grades 2 to 12. 
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Modern Languages 


enna: Language Service Bu- 
reau (145 Fifteenth Avenue, San Ma- 
teo) has been for the past 7 years a 
source of suggestive material to lan- 
guage teachers. 


From it may be obtained bibliogra- 
phies of such subjects as games, plays, 
songs, customs, clubs, and of books of 
travel and description dealing with 
the Latin-American countries, Spain, 
the California Missions, Spanisn Art 
and Music. 


There is also an index of articles in 
the National Geographic Magazine, as 
well as a loan collection of mounted 
pictures. A list of the material avail- 
able, with prices, may be had upon 
request, accompanied by postage. 


Mrs. Belle Bickford, formerly of Univer- 
sity High School, was the first chairman, 
serving until her recent retirement. The 
present chairman, Mary Eleanor Peters, is 
instructor in Spanish at San Mateo Junior 
College. The French material is supervised 
by Mrs. Leonard Messier, University High 
School, the Italian by Mrs. Lydia Martin 
of Mission High School and Lorraine de 
Nicolai of Berkeley; the Spanish by Mary 
Eleanor Peters and Lucy Hall, San Mateo. 
The Bureau is sponsored by Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Northern and Central 
California. 


Biographical Directory of American Men 
of Science now appears in its 7th edition. 
It contains about 33,000 biographical 
sketches. The 6th edition appeared in 
1938. California is abundantly represented 
in the new edition. The price of this unique 
and praiseworthy reference book is $14. 
Editor, Jaques Cattell; address, The Science 
Press, North Queen Street and McGovern 
Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 


Home Health and Nursing by Dr. Alma 
Long of Purdue, an illustrated book of 
nearly 400 pages published by Appleton- 
Century, is an excellent practical text for 
senior high school pupils. One of the im- 
portant objectives of the book is to estab- 
lish a wholesome point of view and right 
attitudes towards the problems of health. 
Another objective is to provide an under- 
standing of the vital significance of good 
health and a knowledge of the resources 
available for the restoration and preserva- 
tion of health; price, $1.72. 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Henrietta Holland, Teacher of Social Living, Sturges Junior High School, 
San Bernardino 


_ and adults alike sing 
The Star Spangled Banner so com- 
monly that its very familiarity tends 
to dull our patriotic response to it. 


The better we understand anything 
the deeper our appreciation of it is. 
This is especially true of music. To 
understand our national anthem will 
deepen our respect for it and heighten 
the feeling of patriotism which it 
arouses in all of us. 


Many adults do not understand the 
anthem — neither the words nor the 
story of its origin and its meaning. 
It is our duty as teachers in these 
times of stress to help our pupils un- 
derstand and appreciate our national 
song. 

The story of The Star Spangled 
Banner is fascinating in itself, and 
provides excellent material for the 
story-hour or the reading-period. 

During the War of 1812, Francis 
Scott Key, a young Baltimore lawyer, 
made a visit to an English battleship 
to secure the release of a friend. Dur- 
ing the evening, Key and his friend 
were entertained on the English boat 
by the British officers, and during the 
evening they sang an old drinking 
song, To Anacreon in Heav’n — pop- 
ular in Colonial Days in America. 


However, since the commander was 
planning an attack on Ft. McHenry, 
he would not allow the Americans to 
return to Baltimore. During the dark- 
ness of the long night, Key watched 
the bombardment of the Fort — hop- 
ing for its safety and yet fearful it 
might fall. 


During the anxious moments, as he 
watched, it was natural that the tune 
of the song he and the others had 
sung the night before should ring in 
his ears. To this tune Key’s worried 
thoughts beat time and eventually 
shaped themselves into the words and 
the stanzas we sing as “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


The words mean a great deal more 
to us when we think of that staunch 


patriot — anxiously watching through 
dark hours, the fate of his nation’s 
banner and wondering fearfully, 


“Oh say, does that star-spangled banner 
yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave?” 


And then we catch some of his 
triumphant rejoicing in its survival as 
we sing the words, 


“In God is our trust. 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave!” 


A knowledge of the circumstances 
out of which our national anthem 
grew will make it more meaningful. 
A study of the song as a piece of 
poetry will 
words. 


into its 
In truth, when we study it, 
the song tells a story. 


put meaning 


Lers help our pupils understand 
the song so that as they sing our na- 
tional too, in these 
troubled times, can rejoice and hope, 
confident that, 


anthem they 


“The star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 


Short Cuts to Information, time-savers 
ror teachers, librarians, and all who must 
find the answers, is a 32-page bulletin is- 
sued by H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York City, 52; 
price, 25c. This concise guide by Zaidee 
Brown is of great use to every school li- 
brarian. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Colum: 
bus Avenue, Boston, have recently issued 
Alternate Spanish Review Grammar and 
Composition Book, revised, by Seymour, 
Carnahan, and Hespelt, price $1.52; 
Spanish Review Grammar and Composi- 
tion, by L. H. Turk; $1.56. 
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For California 
Teachers and 
Teachers Through- 
out the Nation! 


RIDAY. 
THANK GOD! 


by Fern Rives 





“A delightfully readable 
tale, new and fresh in the 
way it deals with a teacher’s 
life and problems. . .Plenty 
of fun, relaxation, tender- 
ness, and real drama in this 
unforgettable  story.”— 
Sierra Educational News. 

$2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
New York 


A Swift-Paced 
Novel of the 





Conquest 


of California! 


OLDEN 
SHORE 


by George 
Armin Shaftel 


















Great figures of history... 
human love, pride and hate 
...surge through the pages 
of this unforgettable story 
—a panorama of California 
from 1840 to 1847, when 
Great Britain, Russia and 
the United States were 
rivals for new land. “George 
Armin Shaftel brings the 
past to life vividly and 
freshly, with a keen per- 
ception.” — Irene Elwood, 
Los Angeles Times. $2.75 





COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
New York 





In Memoriam 
California School People Recently Deceased 


William Morgan, personnel director for 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, passed away at his home in Oakland 
in June after a short illness. Not a«school- 
man, he was so closely connected with 
school affairs that note should be given of 
his passing. 


He was the only son of G. P. Morgan, 
for many years superintendent of schools 
of Tuolumne County, and on a number of 
occasions accompanied his father to the 
conventions of county superintendents. He 
was a fine, upstanding gentleman and will 
be missed by his many associates. 


Besides his father, he is survived by two 


sisters who are teaching in Oakland public 
schools. 


Phoebe Lois Parker 


Anna Irene Jenkins, Los Angeles 


Pp HOEBE LOIS PARKER was 
born on Abraham Lincoln's birthday 
— 1863, in the City of San Francisco, 
and “fell on sleep” 80 years later in 


609 Mission Street 


How to Study California 


A Child's Directed Study Guide for the Fourth Grade 
by 
BERNICE BAXTER 


Coordinator of Instruction, Oakland 
and 


FORREST C. MICHELL 
Principal, Lakeview Elementary School, Oakland 


This book is a non-consumable workbook for 
directed study based in general on the new state text 


CALIFORNIA, by Irmagarde Richards. 
ORDER NOW: 





Single copy . . . 
5 Copies or more, each 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


Los Angeles, March 1, 1943. She 
came from sturdy, God-fearing, New 
England Colonial stock from whose 
meticulously-kept records and diaries 
she gave us a bit of U. S. History in 
California School Yesterdays (second 
Yearbook of Retired Teachers As- 
sociation, 1935, page 82). At the 
close of this vivid word picture of the 
experiences of her pioneering forbears 


she gives this brief account of her- 
self: 


“When I was ten years old I heard little 
reading classes. At 14 I graduated from 
Denman Grammar School, San Francisco, 
and began earning my board and lodging 
in private families. I finished Girls High 
School. John Swetts Normal Class was 
granted only city certificates so I went to 
San Jose Normal for my Teachers Diploma 
(1881). “ 


“I taught about 13 years, in Humboldt, 
Mendocino, Alameda and San Diego coun- 
ties, then spent 7 years in the field of 
nursing.” .. . 


“Spent 2 years at old Los Angeles Nor- 
mal in the kindergarten department, gradu- 
ating 1907. Taught nearly 40 years in 


district, village and city schools and re- 
signed at the age of 70. 






















s - Sane 
$ .60 





San Francisco, 5, California 
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““My happiest and most successful work 
was in Los Angeles—9 years of substitut- 
ing in kindergartens. I got a big thrill out 
of it!” 


She actually taught in Los Angeles 1907- 
1933 — but was particularly happy about 
the substituting. 


Phoebe Parker gave one further contri- 
bution to her profession. She was a con- 
sistent member and supporter of her pro- 
fessional organizations. Thanks to her 
devoted labors following her retirement at 
70, the Hailmann Memorial Library, housed 
at UCLA, has a remarkable, practically un- 
broken file of kindergarten magazines 
beginning with the earliest copies of Eliza- 
beth Peabody's Messenger. 


No less remarkable was her interest 
in CTA and NEA, which she cli- 
maxed two years before her retire- 
ment by contracting for a Life Mem- 
bership in the NEA, paying the last 
8 payments on it out of her meager 
state retirement pension! Truly, “she 
being dead yet speaketh!” 


Ross Stephens 


Orn JULY 10, Ross Stephens, principal 
of Garfield Elementary School, Pasadena, 
passed away suddenly of a heart attack. He 
had spent most of his working-years as a 
teacher and administrator in California. 


After receiving his AB and AM from 
University of Illinois, he came to California 
and engaged in teaching in Pasadena. Ac- 
tive in his administrative work, he also had 
practically completed his work at USC for 
the degree of Doctor of Education. 


In 1926, Mr. Stephens resigned from his 
position in the Pasadena High School and 
accepted the principalship of Modoc Coun- 
ty High School at Alturas. He served 
there 9 years and his outstanding contribu- 
tion to education in that area made him 
beloved by pupils and parents as well. 


While at Alturas, he was responsible for 
the building of a fine new gymnasium for 
the school. He took part in local activities 
and was president of the Rotary Club, Com- 
mander of the American Legion, and active 
in Masonic work. 


He returned to Pasadena in 1935 to be- 
come principal of the Garfield School. 
There he rendered the same fine conscien- 
tious service that had marked his work in 
upper California. 


Member of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa 
Delta Pi, he enrolled every year since he 
came to California in California Teachers 
Association and National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Post-War Training and Adjustment, a 
54-page bulletin issued by Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City, is a 
statement of principles relating to the edu- 
cational problems of returning soldiers, 
sailors, and displaced war industry workers. 
Edwin A. Lee, dean, School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
is a member of the large national Com- 
mission on Post-War Training and Ad- 
justment. 


As the Child Grows 


© iver BURDETT COMPANY has is- 
sued an interesting and scholarly volume on 
the growth and development of the child, 
by Helen Brenton Pryor, MD, professor 
of hygiene and medical adviser of women 
at Stanford University; preface by Dr. Paul 
R. Hanna, professor of education at Stan- 
ford. 

The text covers a wide range of educa- 
tional material. Included are,— individual 
differences of children, heredity vs. environ- 
ment, early stages of development, nutrition 
and diet, posture and body mechanics, and 
prevention and control of disease. It also 
discusses the pre-school child, the primary 
grades, the period of pubescence and later 
adolescence. The illustrations are interest- 
ing. Price $3. 


Prepare Yourself 


A PHYSICS laboratory work- 
book, Prepare Yourself, experiments 
with practical applications,, by Tu- 
leen and others, is published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. This big 
book, 8 x 104 inches, has over 300 
pages, 60 experiments; 80 illustra- 
tions, paper bound, punched for 
loose-leaf use; price 96c. 


The book is organized in 10 units — 
measuring, mechanics of fluids, molecular 
physics, mechanics of solids, heat, sound, 
light, magnetism and electricity, electro- 
magnetic induction, and radio. 

In each unit there are four or more ex- 
periments — 60 experiments in all, with 
19 in electricity and radio. With so much 
material to choose from, the instructor 
can readily adapt this laboratory book to 
suit his course —or vary the work to suit 
the needs of individual students. 

A teachers edition, including answers to 
all exercises, and teaching suggestions for 
each unit, is available. 


SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


SCHOOL OF THE AIR OF THE AMERICAS 


Louise E. Taber, Education Director of KQW, San Francisco and San Jose 


Cc OLUMBIA Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s most important educational 
series, School of the Air of the Amer- 
icas, presented Monday through Fri- 
day, opens its 1943-44 program on 
October 11. This is the 14th year of 
presentation from coast to coast and 
over the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, the largest group of stations 
ever to carry an educational feature. 


In the annual poll conducted by 
Motion Picture Daily, the School of 
the Air was given first place for 1942 
in the Best Educational Program 
classification by radio editors of the 
United States and Canada. Also this 
series was among the top 8 Childrens 
Programs selected by a poll of 120 
Canadian and U. S. radio editors. 


When the 1942-43 series started, Lyman 
Bryson, CBS director of education, stated 
that “the Government of the United States 
has announced that the School of the Air 
will be, for the duration of the emergency, 
an official channel through which the Of- 
fice of War Information will convey news, 
information and instructions for civilian 
activities to the children and young people, 
teachers and the parents of America,” mak- 
ing this series broader in scope and of 
greater national importance than ever be- 
fore. 


A new subject that created exceptional 
interest was the Friday program covering 
current events, government and _ history, 
titled This Living World, as it provided for 
a 10-minute discussion period by students. 





















Wateh your middle- 
graders grow —in 
reading and through 
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Book Four 


H. Goddard....... 1152 Amador Ave., Berkeley 7 
B. McAllister..1233 S. Hope St., Les Angeles 15 
B. Wickersham........ 181 Pitman Ave., Palo Alto 
C. Keesey....1233 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 15 


This was done by children from New York 
City high schools, Columbia’s San Fran- 
cisco Station KQW and its Los Angeles 
Station KNX frequently substituted students 
in their own localities to participate in dis- 
cussing the subject of the day. Each time 
4-8 students have shared this privilege. 


This has added local interest and has 
been a source of keen inspiration to the 
students, who have devoted much time and 
study to the questions. Mrs. Frances Farmer 
Wilder, CBS Director of Education for the 
Pacific Coast, reports that this local par- 
ticipation has greatly increased adult audi- 
ences in Southern California. 


KQW has not confined its student-dis- 
cussion to its own city, but has called upon 
students from the East Bay cities. In Los 
Angeles, the city and county schools have 
participated. 


The teachers manual for School of the 
Air, a booklet outlining the entire series to 
facilitate classroom use, has lists of books 
and other publications for suggested read- 
ing on the various subjects. Requests for 
this manual have surpassed all former years, 
over 11,000 having been distributed in Cali- 
fornia. The manuals are in demand not 
only by teachers, but also by PTA mem- 
bers. One of the aims of the series is to 
encourage parents to listen and so create 
discussions at home between children and 
The teachers manual is sent 
out gratis, and requests for it are invited 


by KQW and KNX. 


grown-ups. 


Leon Levine, assistant director of CBS 
department of education in New York City, 
announces that the 1943-44 programs will 
assume a more global scope in keeping with 
the trend of events; world geography will 
be featured. 


Book Five Book Six 


Write for more information 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES: 
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VISUALIZED NUTRITION 


Adina Wiens Robinson, Assistant Professor of Nutrition, Stockton Junior College 


I. the spring of 1942, the PTA of 
Stockton and San Joaquin County 
Nutrition Committee combined their 
efforts to extend the school-lunch 
program to the 60% of our city 
schools not having any form of school 
lunch except the corner “hamburger 
joint.” 


One morning I put this challenge 
to my nutrition students: “Would you 
like to have a part in improving the 
nutritional health of your community's 
children?” 
spond. 


They were keen to re- 


With very little direction from the 
instructor they worked out the fol- 
lowing laboratory project: 


Purpose of the Experiment with Rats: 
To illustrate the importance of good food 
for growing children. 


Pertinent Data: 

Five male rats (weanlings) were selected from 
each of 3 litters. One from each litter was 
placed in each of the following experimental 
groups on the same day: 

1. Common poor diet only. 

2. Common poor diet + candy. 

3. Common poor diet + cola and hot-dog. 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classreom use 























WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 1 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.7 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF eo 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 



















Both books have been prepared 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
TER ’"S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


4. Common poor diet + model school-lunch. 


5. Common poor diet -++ model school lunch 
+ a good breakfast. 


Diets: 


Each group received the same amount of the 
thoroughly-mixed common poor diet, plus what- 
ever was indicated by the group allotment of 
hot-dog or school-lunch, etc., in quantities 
roughly proportional (with respect to the com- 
mon diet) to what children actually eat. 


Results: 


Poor diet only....... paseo 
Poor diet + candy ....... 

Poor diet + cola and hebiien | ee 
Poor diet +- school-lunch 


ue ON 


Poor diet + school-lunch and Nesiitlient ; 
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free time, according to their class 
schedules) with gradually decreasing 
supervision and assistance from the 
instructor, so that during the last two 
weeks of school (in day to day relays 
of two or three) they had complete 
charge of planning, buying, cooking 
and serving some 70 or 80 children. 

They pulled the finances “out of 
the hole” and served a tasty nutritious 
lunch. The experience of the girls 
was priceless; their contribution to 
human welfare we shall never know. 


Initial Wt. Final Wt. Gain in 
(After 7 wks.) We. 
V0 187 117 
ee he Ww eee) OP oe 
segs 175 107 
‘ie 240 165 
eo te 285 210 


Note 1. The “candy” rats were growing at a parallel rate with the “poor-only” rats, 
up to the 5th week, when all three of them mysteriously disappeared and haven't been 
heard of since. We suspect foul play at the hands of some anatomy students. 


Note 2. 


At the end of the 7 weeks all the rats were placed on an average stock diet 


which is adequate but not exceptionally nutritious. The “recovery” of the poorly-growing 


rats was noticeable by the end of 114 weeks. 


Conclusions: The differences in weight-gain and the significance of it is dramatic, espe- 


cially when the rats are held up for comparisons. 


We think it is particularly suggestive 


that the cola-hot dog’ group grew less than the “poor” group in spite of the fact that the 
cola and hot dog were given in addition to (not instead of), the poor common diet. Of 
course we recognize that repeated results are needed to draw definite conclusions. 


During the 5th and 7th weeks the 
students took turns (on their own 
time) to take the experimental rats to 
various elementary schools, through 
requests of teachers or principals 
(even to some classes at the high 
school) to show them to the children. 
They pointed out the object-lesson in 
words to fit the age-level of the 
children. 

There is, of course, no way to 
assess the effect of their efforts on 
the ultimate nutritional health of these 
children. The resultant consciousness 
of social responsibility on the part of 
the girls was very real, and even meas- 
urable. When an SOS came to the 
Nutrition Committee from one of the 
nearby schools, saying that their cafe- 
teria was going deeper and deeper 
‘in the hole” and the manager was 
about to quit, these same students 
volunteered to take over and serve an 
adequate 15c plate lunch. 

This they managed (on their own 





Home Economies 


Lame Brown & Company, 
Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, 
6, are issuing a Home-Economics 
Series of attractive booklets illus: 
trated in color. The most recent one, 
8th in the series, is A Guide to Con- 
sumer Buying by Hazel T. Craig. The 
series is edited by Helen Judy Bond, 
head of Home-Economics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
VY : 

Titles of the 8 booklets comprising the 
series are, — Careers In Home Economics, 
Living With The Family, Home Nursing, 
The Story Of Textiles, Good Grooming, 
The Meaning of Nutrition, A Guide To 
Consumer Buying, Child Care and Devel- 
opment. Each has 64 pages of text and 
pictures and is well bound in strong paper; 
price 44c each. All are written by experts 
on vital topics in the light of present day 


conditions. Home-economics teachers find 
them excellent. 
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Home Laundry 


Basic facts of the chemistry of 
washing, fundamentals of soil removal 
and approved home-laundering meth- 
ods are contained in a new educa- 
tional manual Modern Home Launder- 
ing announced by Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute. 

The booklet discusses why and how 
clothes get soiled, how washing re- 
moves soil, general home-laundering 
procedure, how to launder difficult 
fabrics, and care and use of washing 
machines and other home-laundering 
equipment. 

Prepared by Mrs. Julia Kiene, direc- 
tor of Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute, the new 16-page booklet is 
intended as a reference-manual for 
teachers and home economists. A desk 
copy is available without charge and 
extra copies at five cents each by 
writing to Consumer Education Serv- 
ice, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Film Catalog Free 


Ls just off the press, 56 pages 
packed full of the kind of 16mm Edu- 
cational and Recreational Films you'll 
want to screen time after time. 


The vast collection of 16mm sound 
and silent educational films include 
pertinent teaching-subjects in history, 
geography, nature-study, the sciences, 
literature, music, health, safety, voca- 
tional training and current events. 


The 16mm sound feature-length 
recreational films include some of the 
outstanding productions of Hollywood 
studios. In addition, timely selected 
short subjects, cartoons and comedies 
are available for every type of pro- 
gram. 


Rental rates are moderate with special 
discounts available to patrons booking 20 
or more educational subjects or 5 or more 
recreational subjects. All recreational films 
include selected short subjects for a mini- 
mum 1'/4, hour program. 

There is no charge for the catalog, sim- 
ply address request to De Vry Films and 
Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago, 14. 





Stuttering, significant theories and the- 
rapies, by Eugene F. Hahn, assistant pro- 
fessor in speech education and director of 
speech clinic, Wayne University, Detroit, 
a text of 190 pages, is published by Stan- 
ford University Press; price, $2. It can 
be used as a text in a seminar in speech 
pathology or as auxiliary reading in any 
speech-correction course. 


* * * 


For This We Fight—the striking 26- 
week series of broadcasts discussing postwar 
problems, presented by NBC and carried 
by 126 stations throughout the nation — has 
won a wide and enthusiastic audience. 

Every Saturday evening through Novem- 
ber 27, 4 to 4:30 PWT, distinguished 
authorities talk over the many vital issues 
involved in achieving full use of our 
national resources and higher living stand- 
ards for us all. Each program presents brief 
statements by outstanding experts, followed 
by informal discussion of questions sent in 
by listeners. 

Printed copies of each broadcast are 
available free on written request. In addi- 
tion to a complete report on the speeches 
and discussion in the program, each copy 
contains a factual statement on the subject 
considered, discussion questions, and read- 
ing conferences. Quantities are available 
for organization use for the cost of printing. 
Write for rates. 


For further study on the questions con- 
sidered, Twentieth Century Fund has pre- 
pared Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems, 
a study and discussion manual edited by 
Evans Clark. (144 pp.) It covers all the 
topics considered in the second series of 
programs and is available for 50c. Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace 
also has a special study-course, Your Stake 
in the Peace (32 pp.), available for 10c. — 
Evans Clark, Director, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City 18. 


Family Life Education Workshop, held 
last summer at Mills College, was so suc- 
cessful that plans for several workshops for 
next summer are now being formulated. 
Anyone interested in them or in literature, 
publications, or newsletters concerning fam- 
ily life education should write to Dr. Paul 
Popenoe, American Institute of Family Re- 
lations, 607 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Los Angeles City and County Schools 
Workshop in the Education of Mexican 
and Spanish-Speaking Pupils held this past 
July at Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles, is the title of a beautifully printed 
and illustrated 12-page descriptive brochure 
with a foreword by Drs. Kersey and Tril- 
lingham 
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MeCormick-Mathers Books 


Growing Up With Arithmetic, Books 4 
and 5, for 4th and 5th grades, Rose and 
Ruth Weber; published by McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, Wichita, 


Kansas. 


Bacu course in Growing Up 
With Arithmetic series reviews the 
work of the previous grade and con- 
tinues the systematic instruction de- 
signed to build confidence and a 
genuine liking for arithmetic. 


Every unit is a stepping-stone to the 
one which follows, so that the pupil 
learns arithmetic as a series of related 
meaningful experiences. 


These new books are a continuation 
of the New Arithmetic series by Rose 
and Ruth Weber. Books for grades 
1-3 were published last fall. (See this 
magazine, September 1942, Page 28.) 


A set of tests, provided in a sepa- 
rate pamphlet, is free with each book 
and a teachers manual accompanies 
class orders. 


We Cannot Escape History, a book of 
380 pages, by the noted foreign corre- 
spondent, John T. Whitaker, published by 
Macmillan, price $2.75, contains superbly 
graphic reporting of the struggle of world 
forces by a great journalist who warned 
America against Japan just as he predicted 
with startling accuracy Germanys invasion 
of the Soviet Union. 










Now that Vacation is over — 


Consolidate Old Bills 


No-co-maker loans. Annual cost $6 
per $100 borrowed. Repay monthly. 


Remember Our 5-* Service: 


*« LOW-COST NO-CO-MAKER LOANS 
* MID-PAYDAYS CASH SERVICE 

* MONEY-SAVING ON PURCHASES 
*« UNIQUE INCOME POLICY 

*« PERSONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Service Card $1 Annually 


Teacher Haseciales, Inc. 


A TEACHERS’ WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


Henry E. Thomson (Teacher, S. F. 
Secondary Schools), President 


251 Post Street DOuglas 0720 
San Francisco 
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PREPARED FOR PEACE, TOO 


SEE THE FRONT COVER OF THIS MAGAZINE 


Ds curly-haired young seaman 
dressed in his faded blue fatigue 
clothes, is shown welding two pieces 
of light-gauge galvanized sheet-metal 
at Advanced Naval Training School, 
Treasure Island. 


Here, as in other vocational train- 
ing schools instituted by the Navy all 
over the United States, thousands of 
young lads are receiving valuable in- 
struction in all of the mechanical and 
engineering arts. When peace comes, 
they will be thoroughly prepared to 


take their rightful places in American 
industry. 


This sailor has selected a Victor J-27 
torch with an Airadiator nozzle, manufac- 
tured by Victor Equipment Company, San 
Francisco. This torch with its cooling fins, 
is specially designed for the particularly 
fine welding necessary on aircraft struc- 
tures where overheating is likely to occur. 


Victor welding and cutting torches are 
serving our Armed Forces in every theater 
of war from the Aleutian outposts to the 
North African desert, on battleships, at air 
bases, and in every phase of maintenance, 
construction and salvage work. 





PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


HOW ARE YOUR PROFESSIONAL ETHICS? 


Leland Glover,* Teacher, Franklin Junior High School, Long Beach 


I, these war-weary days it is de- 
sirable that teachers pause and take 
inventory of their professional ethics. 
This self-test, adapted from the Code 
of Ethics adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association, July 2, 1941, may be 
helpful in reminding teachers of the 
professionally-correct way of doing 
things. 


The questions are so-formulated that 
“Yes” is the professionally-correct answer, 
and “No” is the professionally-incorrect 
answer. 


In certain questions which may not im- 
mediately apply to each teacher, the word 
“Would” is enclosed in parentheses to 
make the question hypothetical. 


As in the NEA Code of Ethics, the term 
teacher in this questionnaire includes all 
persons directly engaged in educational 
work, whether in teaching, an administra- 
tive, or a supervisory capacity. 


1. Am I just, courteous, and professional 
in all my relations with pupils? 


*Now in U. S. Army, Classification Office, 
Headquarters 4th Air Force, 180 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. 


2. Do I consider my students individual 
differences, needs, interests, temperaments, 
aptitudes, and environments? 


3. Do I refrain from tutoring my stu- 
dents for pay or referring them to a rela- 
tive to be tutored for pay? 


4. Do I refrain from disclosing any in- 
formation obtained confidentially from my 
pupils when it is not in the best interest of 
the child and the public? 


5. Do I seek to establish friendly and 


intelligent cooperation between home and 
school? 


6. Do I refrain from doing or saying 
anything which might undermine the con- 
fidence and respect of my pupils for their 
parents? 


7. Do I inform my pupils and their par- 
ents regarding the importance, purposes, 
accomplishments, and needs of my school? 

8. Do I teach and practice democracy in 
my classroom and in my community? 

9. Do I refrain from using my classroom 
privileges and prestige to promote partisan 
politics, sectarian religious views, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind? 

10. Am I loyal to my school system? 


11. Am I loyal to my community, my 
State, and the United States? 

12. Do I exercise my American right to 
give constructive criticism on my school 
system, my community, my State, and the 
United States? 
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13. Is my way of life acceptable to my 
community and to the teaching profession? 

14. Do I accept willingly reasonable 
community responsibilities offered me? 

15. Do I avoid allowing myself to be 
exploited in my school and community? 

16. Do I encourage able and sincere in- 
dividuals to enter the teaching profession 
and discourage those who plan to use this 
profession merely as a stepping stone to 
some other vocation? 

17. Do I maintain my own efficiency by 
study, by travel, and by other means which 
help me keep abreast of the trends in edu- 
cation and the world in which I live? 

18. Am I a member of my local profes- 
sional organization? 

19. Am I a member of my State profes- 
sional organization? 

20. Am I a member of a national pro- 
fessional organization? 

21. Do I refrain from promoting organ- 
ized rivalry and divisive competition which 
weakens the cause of education? 

22. Do I insist upon a salary-scale com- 
mensurate with the present social and eco- 
nomic demands? 

23. Do (Would) I refrain from under- 
bidding a rival or accepting a below-sched- 
ule salary? 

24. Do (Would) I refrain from applying 
for other positions with the intention of 
forcing an increase in salary in my present 
position? 

25. Do I expect a deserved salary in- 
crease? (If I am an administrator, do I 
make every effort to secure for my teachers 
deserved salary increases?) 

26. Do (Would) I refrain from applying 
for a specific position currently held by 
another teacher? 

27. Do (Would) I apply to the proper 
authority for a position rather than “use” 
an unofficial person of influence? 

28. Do (Would) I reply upon my qual- 
ifications to obtain a job, and do (would) 
I refrain from applying pressure on school 
officials to secure a position or to obtain 
other favors? 


29. Do I hold in strictest confidence con- 
fidential information about other teachers? 


30. Do I refrain from maliciously gos- 
siping in public and in private about other 
teachers and attempt to stop that which I 
hear? 

31. Do I faithfully adhere to my con- 
tract until it is dissolved by mutual con- 
sent? 


32. Am I democratic in my relations 
with my fellow-teachers? 


33. Do I transact official school business 
with the properly-designated authority? 


34. Do I encourage professional growth 
of other teachers by promotion or by other 
appropriate methods of recognition? 

35. Do (Would) I recommend a worthy 
teacher for a better position outside my 
school system rather than try to retain his 
or her services? 
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36. Do I refrain from criticizing other 
teachers to anyone except the properly- 
designated authority? 


37. Do I report to the duly constituted 
authority any matters which are detrimental 
to the school? 


38. Do (Would) I refrain from interfer- 
ing in any matter between (among) other 
teachers, or another teacher and pupil(s) 
unless I am called upon? 


39. Do (Would) I refrain from acting as 
an agent, or accepting a royalty, or other 
compensation for endorsing books or other 
school materials in the selection or purchase 
of which I may exert influence? 

40. Do (Would) I refrain from accept- 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Can help 


YOU 


INVESTIGATE | these 


Kit-sets: 


JAM HANDY 


PILOT TRAINING (24 Slidefilms) 
The standard for pre-flight aero- 
nautics 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
(21 Slidefilms) 
Correlates directly with U. S. Office 
of Education Pre-Induction Training 
Bulletin 101 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICS (79 Slidefilms) 
Correlates with PIT 202 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 
(31 Slidefilms) 
Correlates with PIT 102 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK 
(27 Slidefilms) 
Correlates with PIT 103 


FIRST AID TRAINING (19 Slidefilms, 
with sound recordings, 2 in color) 
ALSO: JAM HANDY Slidefilm kit- 
sets on Aviation Maintenance, Basic 
Electricity, Bench Work, Machining, 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding, Teacher 
Training (with or without sound), 
Bridging the Gap Between School and 
Business (sound), Supervisory & Fore- 
man Training (sound), Traffic Safety 
(sound) 


16MM SOUND FILMS on Automotive 
Principles, Blue-print Reading, Teach- 
ing, Care of Tools, General Science, 
Office of Education Machine Shop Ser- 
ies, Vocational Guidance Films such as 
Welding Operator, Electrician, Drafts- 
man, etc. 


LONG FILMSLIDE SERVICE: SVE in- 
eluding Introduction to Spanish (16 
slidefilms), etc., kodachrome slides. 


TRAVEL LETTERS: Weekly, Latin- 
American (English or Spanish), North 
American, Oriental 


PROJECTION EQUIPMENT: 


ViCTOR— WORLDS FINEST 16MM 
EQUIPMENT 


AMPRO—PRECISION PROJECTORS 
HEADQUARTERS IN NORTHERN 


CALIFORNIA FOR ALL AUDIO.- 
VISUAL AIDS 


CARROLL W. RICE 


AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING AIDS 


19 Estrella Avenue, Piedmont 
Oakland 11, California 


HUmboldt 1816 


ing a commission or other compensation for 
helping another teacher secure a position? 


* * ®& 


Charles F. Pye, who had served 21 years 
as the state executive secretary of Iowa 
State Teachers Association, passed away at 
his home in Des Moines early in August 
after an illness of several months. One of 
the pioneers in his work as an executive 
secretary, he did much for the welfare of 
the teachers and schools of Iowa. 

Mr. Pye resigned two years ago from 
his position as state executive secretary and 
was followed by Miss Agnes Samuelson 
who was then serving as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Iowa. 


* * * 


George E. Hogan, Humboldt County 
superintendent of schools, has become cre- 
dential technician with the division of 
credentials in the state department of edu- 
cation at Sacramento. 

His new duties consist of reviewing 
processing applications from teachers who 
want to teach in California. 

Hogan was graduated from Humboldt 
State College in 1933 and taught in the 
county schools. He first was elected county 
superintendent in 1938 and was reelected 
in 1942. 


* *€ * 


The American Scientist, a quarterly pub- 
lished by Sigma Xi, now in its 31st volume, 
is published under editorial supervision of 
the executive secretary of the Society, Pro- 
fessor George A. Baitsell, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Carl D. Ander- 
son of California Institute of Technology, 
is a member of the executive committee. 
The recent excellent Spring issue features 
an outstanding article on synthetic rubber 
by Dr. H. Mark, distinguished interna- 
tional authority in this field. 


* * 


Curriculum Principles and Social Trends 
by J. Minor Gwynn, associate professor of 
education, University of North Carolina, an 
illustrated book of over 600 pages, pub- 
lished by the McMillan Company, discusses 
the evolution of the curriculum in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
United States, with special emphasis upon 
recent curricular developments. It is a 
comprehensive and satisfactory text; price, 
$3.50. 


* * * 


Drama Goes to War is the title of No. 
7 in the Modern Drama Chapbooks by 
Dr. Joseph Mersand, instructor in English, 
Boys High School, Brooklyn, price, 50 
cents. Radio Drama, 1942-43, a new de- 
partment in Film and Radio Discussion 
Guide, comprises 8 pages, 10 cents. Ad- 
dress the author at 284 Montauk Avenue, 
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Brooklyn. Dr. Mersand’s numerous pub- 
lications are of practical help to all high 
school English teachers. 


Commission To Study The Organization 
Of Peace, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City, has issued through its education com- 
mittee an important statement on the teach- 
ing of international cooperation, signed by 
28 distinguished educators; Emily Hickman 
is chairman of the education committee. 


“OPEN SESAME" 
TO TEACHING SPANISH 
IN GRADES 3 THROUGH 7 


@ This series of readers approaches the 
teaching of the Spanish language in sim- 
ple, conversational style. It is the natural 
manner of learning Spanish, presented by 
introducing Juan and Maria to the student 
in Book One, then progressing through 
the following readers to learn about Juan 
and Maria at home, at school, in the 
United States, and in Mexico. 


® Appropriately illu- 
strated with pen-and- 
ink sketches, these books 
are colorful and attrac- 
tive. They capitalize on 
the pupil's sympathetic 
interest in Mexican chil- 
dren of his own age. 

Bound in beautiful 
durable cloth. Teacher's 
Manual free with class 
order. 


Write for descriptive 
folder—or order sample 
- copies at prices quoted. 
= Ch 
THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 2 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Trilobites are Interesting to School Pupils on All Levels 


To the student beginning 
the study of Paleontology, 
probably no group of fossils 
is as interesting as the Trilo- 
bites. 

These curious, extinct crus- 
taceans appear in the earliest 
Cambrian rocks as highly-de- 
veloped organisms. 

They were the dominant 
form of life of that time 
some 500,000,000 years ago 
and beyond doubt held the 
ruling position in the animal 
kingdom for at least 100, 
000,000 years until the ce- 
phalopods achieved their 
maximum development. 

From that time until their 
disappearance in the late 
Paleozoic, the Trilobites 
gradually declined in num- 
bers and importance. 





Here is a single beautiful specimen of a Trilobite, with the surrounding rock carefully chipped 
away. Trilobites were the dominant form of life on this planet 500 million years ago and held the 


Doshehty dhe. ccomaiieid ruling position in the animal kingdom for at least 100 million years. Plates courtesy Ward’s Natural 


of all Trilobites is the form 
found in the middle Cam- 
brian rocks of Millard 
County, Utah, near Antelope 
Springs. 

The accompanying pic 
tures show a shipment of 
these—Excerpt from Wards 
Natural Science Bulletin. 


Sergeant Fred A. Kelly, 
now in charge of the U. S. 
Navy Recruiting Substation 
at Eureka, is Number One 
in enrollment in CTA for 
1944 (see this magazine May 
issue, 1943, page 22). Ser- 
geant Kelly has held this 
record for the past 10 years, 
first as superintendent of 
Gonzales high school and 
later as a teacher in San 
Francisco. On entering the 
service he was in charge of 
the recruiting office at Santa Rosa. Besides 
his service in the present war, he is a 
veteran of World War I. 


Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 
LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 

We represent and carry in stock, among 

others, the well-known lines of Central Scien- 

tific Co., Baker & Adamson Chemical Co., 

Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 

Seience Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Les Angeles 





Science Establishment, Rochester, New York. 


In-Service Training 


Tue Administrator and In-Service Train- 
ing of Teachers is the title of an excellent 
8-page mimeographed report recently issued 
by Modern Education Committee, CTA 
Southern Section, of which Melvin E. Bow- 
man, principal, Franklin Elementary School, 
Santa Barbara, is chairman. 


The committee sent out nearly 1,000 
questionnaires of which 508 were answered. 
The summary of findings and conclusions 
is of great value and help. Major topics 





This girl, an expert in the class ification of fossils, is carefully sorting a fine shipment of a 
common Trilobite which occurs in great numbers near Antelope Springs, Utah. 


include,— faculty meetings, supervisory ac- 
tivities, visiting, demonstrations, and guid- 
ance. 

The most outstanding problem, accord- 
ing to the report, is the need disclosed for 
a reconsideration and re-examination of the 
faculty-meeting as a means of improving 
instruction. 

The report urges administrators to utilize 
every method which will give teachers 
keener and more sympathetic insight into 
the real needs of children. Mr. Melvin 
Bowman and his committee have done a 
praiseworthy work. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


A TEACHING UNIT ON CENTRAL AMERICA 


Lucille Counts Kime, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Longfellow School, Pasadena; 
Harley W. Lyon, Principal 


T HE study of Central America 
has proved one of the richest units I 
have ever taught. of all 
these countries, held our special inter- 
est and became the 


Guatemala, 


center of 
activities. While in Guatemala* 
told by Father Rossbach of the 
Chichicastenango Church, that the 
Cedar Deer was the most authentic 
book written about Guatemala. 


our 


I was 


We, therefore, took Addison Bur- 
bank’s story of a little boy and his 
family as our lead. By reading this 
together we branched off into the 
fields of interest that it pointed out. 
Guatemala is rich in Indian life and 


*Mr. and Mrs. Kime spent a sabbatical year 
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culture. The beauty of its land and 
the fine attitude of its government 
make it an interesting country to 
study. 

Our research led us into many ave- 
The typical scenery of the 
country and a study of the gay cos- 
tumes made our art rich in color and 
interest. This study of dress offered 
opportunity to study weaving and 
design, and eventually we made wire 
dolls and dressed them. One group 
dressed puppets and used them in 


little original plays. 


nues. 


We fashioned pottery out of clay 
brought from Palm Springs by a stu- 
dent, and we used the figurines in 
market scenes in dramatic play. Later, 
we created more pottery of better 
clay and painted it and shellacked it. 
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Our boys made machetes and used 
They also 
built two cacastes which were used 
over and over again in dramatic play. 
A small bamboo hut finally became 
almost worn out because of its con- 
stant use in arranging typical scenes, 
not only of Guatemala but of other 
Central American countries as well. 


them in original rhythms. 


We especially liked playing a mar- 
ket scene because we could all be in 
it. This, of course, necessitated a trip 
to the flat floor of the auditorium 
where we had room to spread our 
wares. 


One side of the stage made a fine 
mountain-side where a family could 
get ready for market, and wind its 
way down the hillside (steps) to join 
the others. The other side of the 
stage made an excellent church like 
the one in Chichicastenango. 

By the church steps was the barber 
shop, and a little marimba (really 
from Guatemala) furnished music. 
Tourists came in to buy souvenirs, 
and to take pictures. Movies of the 


¥& This war has thrown into relief one revealing 


difference between Democracy and Nazism— 
our foes lit bonfires with their books, while here 
the people are flocking to the libraries in ever 
increasing numbers. 


¥%& Only enlightened men can be free—the light 
our libraries shed is veritably a beacon of 
freedom. And as they are helping us today to 


a clearer understanding of the ideologies in 
conflict, so they will continue to help earnest 
men and women everywhere when the time 


comes to fashion a just and enduring peace. 


X Gaylord Bros., Inc. are proud of the 
port they are allowed to play in 
equipping school and public libraries 
—and now camp, hospital and ship 
librories—with much of the furniture 
and supplies indispensable to carry 
on their vital tasks. 


Fee 2 
Stockton, Calif. 


Syracuse, 


KERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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church and market scenes showed us 
the real thing to study. 














































We had the good fortune to have 
Lolo and Lito, two little Guatemalan 
boys (whom I had met in Guatemala) 
to spend the day with us. Among 
other things they told us of their trips 
to the markets and how one must 
bargain for wares. In fact, they 
acted it out for us; then we pretended 
to buy from them. They had a suit- 
case of beautiful textiles and other 
things which we were allowed to use 
for a month. 


Later we wrote letters and sent a 
valentine (a child's pictured diction: 
ary) to these boys, and we thus 
learned some practical lessons in good 
neighborliness. 


A Book of Zoography by Ray L. Dit- 
mars furnished us fine material on the ani- 
mals of Central America. A beautiful pic- 
ture-map inspired us to make a large one 
in two shades of green colored chalk. We 
used it not only to locate some animals, but 
to picture and place other things we had 
learned of the country. We find it takes 
so much less time by using colored chalk, 
which will last quite long enough when 
sprayed with fixatif. 


Our music was particularly rich also, be- 
cause we learned to sing several songs from 
the Central America area. Ones we enjoyed 
especially were: 

Maya Land from Tunes and Harmonies. 


To Carmencita from We Sing the World of 
Music. 


The Pearl from Fo!k and Art Songs, Book 2. 
Cuba from Latin-America Songs. 

: Besides these we sang and played El Man- 
ton de Manila and orchestrated other Span- 
ish songs. 

We composed a song and a tone poem 
which we used in a rhythmetic story of our 
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study of the banana. I thought the movie 
A Cup of Coffee might inspire further 
study and research in the study of coffee, 
but the class was only mildly interested. It 
was the movie Banana Land and the attrac- 
tive little book Green and Gold that caught 
their fancy and proved so interesting that 
soon we were playing out the whole story 
in rhythm and song. 


Our Routine in Detail 


To go into detail our routine went like 
this: 

1. Clearing of the Jungle, as the boys cut 
away the jungle vines with their own hand- 
made machetes to tunes of the auto-harps. 

2. Planting of the “bits” or roots: 


A. They dig the holes. 
B. A mule brings in the “bits” to place be- 


_ side the holes for planting and a little rabbit 


hops up unexpectedly and frightens the mule. 
C. They plant the “bits” and cover them up 
with dirt. 


3. Six months later the crop is inspected: 

A. The proud owner (our biggest boy) and 
his family stroll among the plants, proud of 
the work and glad harvesting time is near. 


B. An overseer meets his boss, and they con- 
sult on a problem or two. 


C. A beautiful tone-poem was composed for 
the music and used here; it was played on 
auto-harps and bells and sung with “loo” by 
the class. 

4. The cutting and loading of the 
bunches included mules and men at work 
with rhythm and music. 


5. The loading of the bunches on the 
boat: 

A. A jolly, happy song was composed for the 
workers to sing on their way to work. 

B. After the day’s work the song changed 
and was used for a going home tune. 

C. Two-part singing and an obligato made 
this a lovely composition. 

All during our study of Guatemala we 
kept an interesting bulletin-board. After a 
discussion on current happenings, the best 
clippings were pinned on the board, and a 
string led over to the country mentioned. 
In this way we often had other Central 
American and South American countries 
called to our attention. 


During this time we also made a box 
where stories and articles of interest were 
filed. Sunday-school papers, magazine 
articles, and Junior Red Cross magazines 
have furnished us rich material. Some of 
that is waiting for us to use next semester 
when we get to South America. 


The last month of our unit we spent in 
the other countries of Central America. 
Groups of Good-Will Ambassadors were 
sent to each country and each came back 
reporting in different ways, such as plays 
and puppets. One group made a beautiful 
book and they all contributed to our gen- 
eral knowledge. In order to make this part 
of the unit as rich as possible, something 
interesting was introduced about each coun- 
try—something they could always remem- 
ber when the country was mentioned. 
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For Panama we studied the canal and saw 
a movie showing the building of the canal. 
Kodachrome slides gave them memorable 
pictures of the islands of the Caribbean. 
Students built little wooden-wheeled carts, 
and decorated them in gay designs like the 
ones in Costa Rica. (See School Arts Mag- 
azine, November, 1940.) 

We remember El Salvador as the home 
of the balsam tree where The Young Bal- 
samero (Around the Carribbean) worked 
so bravely to get the balsam ready for mar- 
ket. We know Nicaragua as the location 
of the next canal. Honduras means 
“depths.” In this land are some strange 
Mayan Indian ruins. 

The radio programs given by The School 
of the Americas has been a help to us in 
understanding the history and music of 
this section, as well as its contribution to 
the historical background for the study of 
South America. No matter where in Latin- 
America the story happened to be, with 
some preparation for the lesson we were 
able to build up a fine background for 
understanding our southern neighbors. 

It seems that the history of this section 
with the early explorers is quite real and 
has much more meaning taught here than 
earlier. America’s World Background 
(State Text) furnishes units on What 
Columbus and the Other Bold Explorers 
Found Out, How Latin-America Rose from 
under Spanish Control, and Recent Prog- 
ress in Latin-America. Some of this will 
be used later in our study of South Amer- 
ica. 

It is true that for lack of sufficient mate- 
rial it was necessary at times for the teacher 
to interpret adult material for them. Stu- 
dents often took notes as the teacher read, 
and discussions proved that the children 
were generally able to understand and re- 
member quite as much from this as from 
their own research. 


Sources of Material 


Following are sources of material that we 
found especially helpful. 


1. Southern Neighbors, which is quite good 
as a supplementary text. A set of these for 
the class would be fine. (I only had the sample 
copy.) 


2. Cedar Deer, Addison Burbank. This is 
considered one of the most authentic stories of 
Guatemala. 


3. Letters from Guatemala, Good. 

Panchita, D. Goetz. 

The Boy With the Parrot, Coatsworth. 
Children of the Fiery Mountain, Cannon. 
Book of Zoography, Ray L. Ditmars. 
Green and Gold, Hader. 


9. Around the Caribbean from New World 
Neighbor Series. There are three good stories. 
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10. The Wishing Owl, “A Maya Storybook,” 
Idella Purnell. 

11. Tales from Silver Lands, Finger. 

There are also many fine magazine 
articles including: 

1. Guatemala Indian Weaving, 


by L. Os- 
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borne, School Arts Magazine, February, 1928. 
(This is an excellent article.) 

2. We Visited Guatemala, School Arts, 
vember, 1940. 

8. Art Travel Impressions of Our Neighbors, 
School Arts, April, 1942. 

4. The Long Road of the Cargadores, by M. 
Reynolds, Pan-American Magazine, December. 
1941, 


5. National Geographic. 


No- 


CTA Honor Sehools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 
Teachers Association 


Southern Section 


Inyo County — Milton. 

Los Angeles City—-Graham, Monte 
Vista street, Soto street, Van Ness avenue. 

Los Angeles County—Castaic, El Mont: 
union high, Palmdale. 

Orange County — Centralia, 
thorpe, Stanton. 

San Diego County — National City - 
Lincoln Acres, Orange Glen. 


Orange- 


Guidance and Correetion 


Forrest G. Murdock, San Jose High School 


Two one-week conferences on Youth 
Guidance and Correction were held this 
past summer, one at San Jose State College, 
June 21-25; the other at University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, June 28-July 2. 


These conferences were held under joint 
sponsorship of Special Youth Committee 
of California Secondary School Principals 
Association and California Youth Authority. 


The program included authoritative 
speakers from the field of education, state 
institutions, and members of California 
Youth Authority. The program proved to 
be of vital interest. The presentations and 
the discussions which followed were in- 
spirational and helped to crystalize the 
thinking of all those present. 


Fifteen-hundred invitations were sent 
throughout California to secondary school 
principals and superintendents, social work- 
ers, probation officers, PTA members, and 
upon request from anyone interested in the 
welfare of our youth. 


There were 280 people in attendance at 
the two conferences. The results of these 
conferences will be in proportion to the 
ability of those present to translate the 
ideas expressed into concrete action. 


Many of the conferees expressed their 
belief that another such conference should 


be held next year to carry on the findings 
of the conferences of this summer. Plans 
are now being formulated for 1944. 


A complete report of the conferences 
has been made up in mimeographed form 
which includes a brief but comprehensive 
outline of each speakers presentation, fol- 
lowed by a condensation of the implications 
of the conferences. The report is available 
through the San Jose High School Office 
in San Jose at a nominal charge of 50c to 
defray expenses 
mailing. 


of mimeographing and 
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University of California Extension Divi- 
sion, Berkeley 4, presents facts for thinking 
people in a series of 14 pamphlets entitled 
The Fight For Freedom. These may be 
ordered for an enrollment fee of $2.50 for 
the series. William E. Donovan is publica- 
tions manager. 


The papers unite in the common purpose 
of analyzing the backgrounds of countries 
engaged in the present world conflict, each 
from a different point of view, but all di- 
rected toward increasing the people's under- 
standing and recognition of the problems 
facing a post-war world. 


Built for severe service and 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


IDEAL for your classrooms, li- 
braries, study and assembly halls 
and cafeterias! Developed by 
American Seating Company in 
collaboration with government 
engineers. 

The No. 674 Chair has been 
adopted as a standard by govern- 
ment purchasing authorities. Like 
the No. 613, it is durable, com- 
fortable and attractive. It is an 
appropriate and practical chair 
for use with the handsome and 
thoroughly modern and versatile 
Universal Tables, whichareavail- 
able in four top sizes and five 
heights. Universal Tables add 
dignity and beauty to any furni- 


ture group and in any setting. 

All are reasonably priced in 
relation to quality and many su- 
perior features. 

* * * 

All chair backs and seats formed 
5-ply resin-bonded hardwood, 
with selected face plies. Chair 
legs and stretchers solid hard- 
wood. No. 613 furnished singly, 
or in sections of two and three. 
Tables heavy cored ply construc- 
tion, hardwood framing and 
standards of surplus strength. 
All units stained walnut and du- 
rably finished. Metal parts proc- 
essed to resist rust, finished ia 
baked enamel. 


(California Division) 


207 Van Ness, Soutn 
San Francisco, 3 


6900 AvaLon BouLevarp 
Los ANGELEs, 3 








MONTEREY WORKSHOP 


MONTEREY WORKSHOP IN GUIDANCE AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


Albert M. Davis, Monterey Elementary Schools and 


Norman Fenton, Stanford University 


Ti elementary schools in Mon- 
terey have had a program in the field 
of guidance for a number of years. 
Begun about a decade ago, as a result 
of the demonstration program of 
California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search, work has since been continued 
under local auspices. 

In 1937-38, a group of teachers 
were selected by the superintendent, 
with the approval and support of the 
board of education and sent to Stan- 
ford University for advanced study in 
guidance. Each building thereafter 
had a teacher-counselor with some 
training and experience in guidance, 
who was also a member of a central 
guidance committee for the elemen- 
tary schools of the city. 

The guidance committee worked 
together in making case-studies of 
pupils referred to them. These guid- 
ance conferences were held at the 
different buildings and the teachers 
concerned with the children invited 
to be present. Some supervisory serv- 
ice was given by California Buraeu of 
Juvenile Research. 

Plans for the other aspects of the 
guidance program in the Monterey 
schools (the testing surveys, health 
examinations, study of methods of 
reporting student progress to the 
home, etc.) were also considered at 
meetings of the guidance committee. 

It is evident therefore that since the 
Monterey elementary schools had been 
interested in the approach of guidance to 


school problems for a number of years, a 


workshop in the field of guidance and 
would find a 


audience in the school staff. 


mental hygiene receptive 
The interest 
of the board of education in arranging for 
the lecture program and of the Youth Cor- 


rection Authority in providing for the 
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Produced in collaboration with ovt- 
standing subject matter specialists 
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clinical services, made possible the Work- 
shop program. The program of the Work- 
shop in 1942-43 consisted of five general 
aspects. 

1. A series of six general faculty meet- 
ings were held at which theoretical materials 
in guidance and mental hygiene were pre- 
sented. These principles were illustrated 
by case-studies. Suggestions for mental 
hygiene in school practice were developed 
from these discussions. The topics included 
were: 

a. The mental hygiene of a school system. 

b. The importance of the teachers attitude 
toward pupils. 

e. Childrens problems — their 
quency and meaning. 


4. The relationship between pupil needs and 
mental health, 

e. Teacher mental health and school morale. 

f. The mental health of parents — and home- 
school cooperation. 


nature, fre- 


The meetings were spaced at monthly 
intervals. School was dismissed 40 minutes 
earlier so that teachers would have ample 
time to arrive at the central meeting-place 
The lectures and subsequent discussions 
ended promptly at 5 oclock. Syllabus was 
given for certain materials introduced into 
the group meetings. 


2. On the afternoon of the day following 
the lectures, demonstration guidance confer- 
ences were held in one of the buildings so 
that all buildings in the school system were 
included during the year. The cases were 
selected by the teacher-counselor in the 
building and the representatives of the 
guidance committee and the teachers of the 
children were present at the meetings. 
Light refreshments were served before each 
conference. The principal of the building 
was invited to act as Earlier 
cases studied were reviewed and followed up 
at regular intervals during the year. 


chairman. 


Individual Conferences 


3. Conferences were arranged for indi- 
vidual teachers upon their request in order 
to give them an opportunity to discuss indi- 
vidual pupils in whom they were interested, 
or their own personal problems in matters 
of professional concern to them. These 
conferences were held in a quiet and con- 
venient location in the Administration Build- 
ing and were confidential in nature. 


4. Parents were invited to request a 
personal conference with the visiting guid- 
ance specialist at the Administration Build- 
ing in regard to problems confronting them 


in understanding their own children and in 
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dealing with them in accordance with the 


principles of mental hygiene. In addition, 
the parents of the special cases referred for 
study by the teacher-counselors were als 
interviewed especially in the cases of 
pupils to be brought before the guidance 
conference. 


5. A practical study of teacher mental 
hygiene was included in the Workshop. It 
consisted of inquiry into the mental hygiene 
of the everyday life of the faculty of the 
elementary schools in their school activities 
A number of concrete suggestions for the 
improvement of teacher morale were arrived 
at in this way. 


Ti interest of teachers and administra- 
tors was sustained during the workshop 
program. 
teachers was expressed frequently during 
the period involved. But it is difficult to 
evaluate the actual value of the program to 
the school personnel, especially during the 
final weeks of the school year. 
plans include the combination of an evalua: 
tion study with the request for suggestions 


Appreciation of parents and 


Present 


for the program during the coming years 


Elementary Teachers 


A Prize Contest for Elementary Teachers 


ere English Review, 
official organ of National Council of 
Teachers of English, announces a con- 
test for elementary teachers and su 
pervisors in the writing of brief re- 
ports on experiences in the teaching 
of reading. 

First prize is $15; second prize, $10: 
third prize, $5. Rules for the contest 
are as follows: 


1. Contributions must be not less than 
250 words nor more than 600 words in 
length. 


2. Contributions must report actual 
teaching experiences with reading, either 
independent reading lessons or work in the 
content subjects, involving specific reading. 
research, or study skills, or the guidance 
of leisure reading, in any grade from | 
through 8. 

3. Elementary English Review reserves 
the right to publish any or all contributions 
received. Contributions will not be re- 
turned. 

4. Any bona fide teacher or supervisor 
in English-language elementary schools is 


eligible. 
5. All contributions must be in the 
Council office (211 West Sixty-eighth 


Street, Chicago, 21, Illinois) on or before 
October 21, 1943. 
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Are Welding 


Tix growing application of such 


modern alloys as chrome nickel, 
molybdenum steels, aluminum, nickel, 
bronze, stainless steels and others has 
given greater emphasis to the appli- 
cation of hydrogen and the rare gases 
in arc welding. (See also June, 1943, 
issue of this magazine, page 2 


front cover.) 


and 


Because of the renewed and expanded 
interest, General Electric Company has now 
released another one of their beautiful 
sound-and-color films designed for visual 
training of operators and others interested 
in welding. So The Inside of Atomic-Hy- 
drogen Arc Welding now joins the previ- 
ously released reels entitled The Inside of 
Arc Welding 

The atomic-hydrogen arc offers the oper- 
ator the same freedom of action as does a 
gas torch, because the arc is maintained 
entirely within the holder and is independ- 
ent of the work. 

The Inside of Atomic-Hydrogen Arc 
Welding is available to schools, colleges or 
any group interested in this phase of mod- 
ern welding. Inquiries should be directed 
to General Electric Company or their weld- 
ing equipment distributors; which in Cali- 
fornia is Victor Welding Equipment Com- 
pany, 844 Folsom Street, 
E. L. Mathy, vice-president. 


San Francisco; 
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Opportunities at San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College is the title of a beautifully 
printed and profusely illustrated brochure 
interpreting to prospective students and to 
the people of the region, ways in which the 
school is meeting the needs of a community 
in wartime. President John L. Lounsbury 
states that the college is making a notable 
contribution to the war effort, retaining at 
the same time the essentials of college edu- 
cation vital to leadership in the still greater 
future of our America. 


Child Labor and School Attendance in 
California is an analysis of the child labor 
and school attendance law: figures on child- 
labor and school-attendance and_bibliog- 
raphical references, 7 mimeographed sheets. 
Address National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City; Ger- 
trude Folks 


secretary. 


Zimand is associate general 


* * * 





Stanford University School of Education 


issues an attractive Alumni News Letter; 
the initial issue, Spring, 1943, comprised 


9 mimeographed pages. 


Poster Contest 


| Foundation announces 
a new Victory Poster Contest which 


began September 1, and closes March 
1, 1944, 


This contest is particularly planned 
for school classes who wish to aid 
their country in the war effort. 
Posters received in the last contest are 
being used by the U. S. Treasury, 


























































tive basis. 























What about 


Personal Loans 
in wartime? 


| HE regulations governing installment sales and loans to 
individuals are intended to encourage saving and the payment 
of debts, and to discourage unnecessary borrowing and spending. 


However there are times when individuals need to borrow to 
meet unforeseen expenses. In such cases American Trust Com- 
pany aims to make bank credit available on a sound, construc- 


Now, as always, our counsel is to “borrow wisely” .. . 


1. Borrow only for worthwhile purposes. 

2. Know in advance exactly what your loan will cost you, and 
pay no more for it than is necessary. 

3. Except in cases of extreme emergency, borrow no more than 
you can repay with reasonable ease and without interrupting 

your purchase of War Bonds and your life insurance program. 
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Red Cross, and similar national or 
ganizations. 


Because of its outstanding aid in the war 
effort, Latham Foundation recently received 
a citation, the U. S. Treasury's Certificate 
for Distinguished Service. 


Posters must be 12 x 18 or 14 x 22 
inches, any medium. Patriotic 
topics are to be the basis of the posters. 
War Savings posters are particularly de- 
sired. 


done in 


For two-color announcements giving all 
rules and details write to John deLemos, 
Box 1322, Stanford University. 
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COMING 
September 4-—162nd Birthday of El 


Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina de 
los Angeles (Los Angeles City). Founded 
1781 by Governor Felipe de Neve. 


September 6 — Labor Day. 


September 9 — Admission Day. 


September 23-25 — California School 


Trustees annual convention 


Californian Hotel, Fresno. 


Association: 


October 5-7 — California Public School 
Superintendents; annual conference, aus- 
pices State Department of Education. Whit- 
comb Hotel, San Francisco. Meetings at 
Civic and War Memorial Auditoriums. 


October 11-13 — Joint Institute; Del 
Norte, Mendocino, Humboldt Counties and 
Eureka. At Eureka. 


October 12 — Columbus Day. 


October 12-14 — Wartime Public Health 
Conference; auspices American Public 


Health Association. New York City. 


October 15 — California State Tax Con- 
ference. Northern California. Von T. 
Ellsworth, chairman. 


October 16— CTA Southern 


Section 





Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 


Los Angeles. 


16 — California 
annual 


October 
Federation; 
geles. 


Scholarship 
Los An- 


convention. 


October 24-30 — British Book Week. 


November 7-13 — American Edu- 
cation Week. Theme: Education for 
Victory. 


November 11— The Armistice Day of 
the First'-World War. 


November 11-13 — Western States Con- 
ference of National Recreation Association. 
Hotel Fresno. George W. Braden, Western 
Representative, 209 Ledyard Building, Pasa- 
dena. 


November 13 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 14-20-——Childrens Book 
Week: 25th annual celebration. 
November 23, 24—— Annual Teachers 


Institutes, CTA Bay Section, — Marin, So- 
lano, San Mateo, Santa Clara Counties. 
High School of Commerce Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 


November 25 — Thanksgiving Day. 
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Juvenile Delinquency is the title of a 5- 
page mimeographed report by a committee 
of Association of California Public School 
Superintendents headed by Ira C. Landis, 
city superintendent, Riverside. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are John F. Brady, 
president of California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Willard Ford, Doris Sischo, Albert 
Davis, and Virgil Dickson. W. K. Cobb, 
Ventura County Superintendent, is. presi- 
dent of the superintendents association. 





The Constitution of the United States, 
Its Sources and Its Application, by Thoma: 
J. Norton, a book of over 300 pages, issued 
by World Publishing Company and now 
in its 7th printing, appears in a_ special 
edition distributed by Committee For Con- 
stitutional Government, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, price $1. It com 
pletely and coherently explains our form 
of government and shows its vast accom: 
plishments for the United States in our 
152 years of constitutional government. It 
has a place in every schoolroom. 


What Is A Good Breakfast?, a contribu- 
tion to the national nutrition program, is 
a 10-panel folder and chart issued by Cereal 
Institute, 135 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
ago; Andrew Duncan is managing director 
and Agnes G. Reasor is home-economics 
director. The excellent pamphlet stresses 
the importance of cereal breakfast foods in 
wartime meal planning. 


Shoes—Helpful War-Time Information. 
to give the customer a better understand 
ing of war-time conditions affecting the 
kind, quality and serviceability of consumer 
goods, is a 4-page ieaflet, available gratis 
to California teachers by sending a self 
addressed, stamped envelope to the Better 
Business Bureau, 15 Stockton Street, San 
Francisco, 8. Muriel Tsvetkoff, general 
manager, states that the leaflets are very 
helpful as teaching material in consumer’ 
education classes. 


Harry H. Haworth, supervisor of library 
and visual service, Pasadena City Schools. 
is past president, Audio-Visual Aids Associ 
ation of Southern California. This group 
issues a praiseworthy mimeographed News: 
letter. The latest issue, comprising 12-sheets. 
gives a comprehensive account of the highl) 
successful spring conference held in Pasa’ 
dena. Dr. John S. Carroll, San Diego 
County superintendent, is president for 
1943-44, 
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Announcing! 






I. The unconditional adoption by the State Board of Education on July 9, 
1943, of the following first-choice recommendation of the State Curricu- 
lum Commission (Chairman: Superintendent of Public Instruction) : 


The BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH Series 


By GREENE, McBroom, Moscrip, and GILLETT 


rm For Every Need — Grade 6 * be supptied fo the 
Public Elementary Schools 

- In School and Out — Grade 5 by 

It Day by Day — Grade 4 The State of California 















II. A New Series of Language Workbooks 


DAILY DRILLS IN LANGUAGE SKILLS 


By Betts, GREENE, and AREY 








A workbook for each of Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 


For use with any series of language textbooks 


Easy, interesting, thorough helps to understanding and correct usage 


by pupil — with reduced teacher supervision 


Emphasis upon commonly needed skills 


Many repetitions of “learning responses” 


Organized in teachable units — complete with a testing program 







Prices 
Per copy, either grade, list $0.40, net $0.32 





ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO 












California Representatives 
California School Book Depository - - - - - San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Elliott R. Donalds - - - - ~- ~- 1308 Johnson Street, Menlo Park, California 
Ned W. Hill - - - - - - - - 2210 Hollister Terrace, Glendale 6, California 
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CIVILIZATIONS GREATEST 
HOPE FOR TOMORROW 
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America in a world at war is depending 
on its teachers to develop boys and 
girls into better wartime Americans 
and understanding peacetime citizens 
+ «+e Teachers can depend on these 
complete teaching, testing, and self- 
checking books for results from their 
classes that previously would have 
seemed impossible. 
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ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our 
elementary and secondary books. Ask about our 
industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 


be answered immediately. HOME 


HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS 
ENGLISH 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND NEW YORK 











